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7) the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 
THE THREE BROTHERS, 
SIR, 
N reading the last number of 
your Magazine, 1 ‘was struck with 
a letter, the writer of which ‘pointed 
out with much force the fatal conse- 
quences of cuelling. ‘The subject 
immediately brought to my recollec- 
tion, a circumstance of that nature 
which I had met with Some tinre ago in 
a French book, and which at the 
time I read it, affected me very’ sen- 
sibly, and has dwelt, ever since in 
ny memory. As example is beyond 
precept, | doubt not but your readers 
will be pleased with hearing the par- 
ticulars of a transaction, so powertuily 
tending to ilkistrate ‘the arguments 
adduced by your correspondent. 
“They are extracted from the memoirs 
of a gentleman, who lived a_ lon, 
time in the family of the celebratec 
Cardinal Richlieu, and in some mea- 
sute shared his confidence. The in- 
cients of his life, which preceded the 
melancholy affair, that has induced 
me to lay it before you, though not 
closely connected with it, will, L pre- 
wwme, excite suflicient interest to apolo- 
gize for their .insertion. 
Rochefort was the son of a gentleman 
of noble birth, but small fortune, who 
resided near Paris:. He had the mis- 
fortune to be deprived of his mother 
when an infant, and“ his father niar- 
Frying scon after, he suffered the hé- 
eect too commonly experienced. by. 
those over whom a stranger is, sub- 
‘tituted in place of the natural r- 
of their helpless years, After 
dwelling with bis nurse for the first 
years of his life, disregarded and 
oe totally unknown by - his father, 
- ‘iow Ja through the interference 
ion was taken home. This 
titer however profited him ‘but 
: The severity of a step-miother, 
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tendered him. not only a strange: but 
almost a sérvant in his father’s bouse, 
and he at length formed the desperate 
resolution of flying from it for ever, 

The arrival of a band of strolling 
beggars, resembling the Gypsies in 
Engiand, confirmed him in his inten- 
tion. ‘Their lite of thoughtless idleness 
pleased him; he joined their compa 
ny, apd was soon initiated in all the 
petty knaveries by which they procur- 
ed subsistence. Indeed, so apt a scho- 
lar was he, that, as we are informed 
by himself; he had not quitted bis 
father’s lands, when he brought into 
the common stock, six pullets, which 
he had purloined, He was rewarded 
for this early promise of talent, with 
a glass of eeaty. by the chief of the 
gang, who at the same time expressed 
his confidence, that he would one day 
be an honour to his profession, In 
this company be continued five years, 
but at length as his understanding be- 
gan to ripen, the reflection of what 
he had been, and of the degraded 
line of life in which he was at pre- 
sent, began to make an_ impression 
on his mind, and he determined to 
quit*it for some more suitable to his 
birth and family. ‘This resolution was 
confirmed by the breaking up of the 
gang, when in the south of France, 
among the Pyranees. He took the 
toad to Roussillon, and having arriv- 
ed at the town of Locates, offered his 
services to the Governor as 4 soldier, 
and was accepted. 

He had no sooner engaged in the mi- 
litary life, than he sighed for an op- 
portunity of signalizing himself, For 
this purpose he applied for leave to 
make a sally to the environs of the 
neighbouring town of Salses,. then 
occupied by a garrison of Spaniards. 
Usving with some difficulty succeed- 
ed in his application, he sallied forth, 
attended by a single comrade. In 
this Quixotic ‘expedition, he showed 


a 
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some sagacity and foresight. Insome 
of his tormer reconnoitring parties, 
he had discovered that a Spanish of- 
ficer cairied on an intrigue with a 
young woman in the neighbourhood, 
and that they met at a waste house, 
near the walls. ‘Thither he repaired ; 
conceaied his comrade in a wel, and 
pretended to be busily employed in 
washing some linen. Soon after a 
soldier came from the town, and on 
seeing nothing near but a boy so 
employed, retired and gave the signal 
to his master, who was soon perceiv- 
ed directing his steps to the place of 
assignation, where the lady came at 
the same time. But scarce had they 
time to give vent to the first eX- 

ressions of affection, when Roche- 
fort rushed in with a piste! in each 
hand, calling on him to surrender. 
His summons was obeyed. He led 
off his two astonished prisoners to the 
place where his belaeul was conceal- 
ed; and the officer seeing him so 
well seconded gave up all thoughts of 
resistance or escape, ‘They proceed- 
ed till they had got to some distance 
from tne enemy’s town, when his 
companion showing an inclination to 
take improper liberties with their fe- 
male prisoner, a quarrel ensued, in 
which Rochefort detended his prize so 
gallantly,: that the other made his 
escape. Ile was now exposed to a 
new danger; the soldier fearful of 
punishment on his return, deserted 
and gave information of what just 
occurred ; a party wassent out, and he 
had just arrived at the gate of Locates 
when he saw three horsemen galloping 
up to overtake him. 

This ection gained so much on the 
Governor, that he wrote an account 
of it to court; and Cardinal Richtieu, 
who then held the reins of government, 
was so much pleased with the rela- 
tion, that he ordered the young so!- 
dier to be sent to Paris, at the same 
time remitimg a sum sufficient to 
equip him, and to defray the ex- 
penses of the journey. ‘Ibe young 
adventurer made nw delay in availing 
himself of this dawn of good fortune; 
he instantly set out fer Paris. On 
approaching that city, he turned aside 
to pay a debt ot duty and gratitude, 
by waiting on his father, and remu- 
nerating poor Clergyman in ‘the 
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neighbourhood, who had given bing 
small sum, when he quitted’ his 
ther’'s house. His reception in these 
places was very ditterent. In the 
latter he received a hearty welcome, 
but with the former his reception was 
such as might be expected bya run. 
away son, from a harsh  step-mother, 
His horse was left without hay and 
oats, and himself scarcely asked to 
his father’s table; ‘chagrined to the 
highest degree, he smothered his te 
sentment through respect, determin 
ing however to quit the inhospitable 
Inansion, as early as possible, at day 
break. While he was suminating op 
this disagreeable subject in his cham 
ber, he was astonished at the unex 
pected appearance of his father and 
step-mother,, who addressed him with 
every mark of affection, and made 
innumerable apologies for their coolnes, 
which they attributed to every cause 
but the mght one. ‘The reason of the 
change may be easily divined, Hi 
servant had mentioned the circum 


stunces of his journey.; and he was 
longer the fugitive step-son, 


now no 
but the pretogeé of the all-powerful 
minister of Frauce. ‘Ihe house and 
all that it contained was now at bis 
service 3 not without a hint that tt 
might be soon in his power to repay, 
by future favours, this unexpecied 
display of parental affection. ‘The 
hext moruing, as he was preparing 
to set out, he fownd a breakfast pre 
pared, as if for the entertainment 
a personage of the first consequent 
The servants had been summoned 
two hours before day ; and every 
branch of the family witht reac 
collected; the vard was crowded wil 
horses, aud the house with friends 
and relations ail eager to pour outa 
profuston of compliments and services 
to the young courtier. Hie never be- 
fore knew all bis relatives ; with dit 
fieulty. he got out of their hands, and 
proceeded on his jeurney ; having 
now for the first tine experienced 4 
sample of that flattery, which he 
to receive m a more refined 
when ushered in at court, under 
same character that had caused such 


a change im the conduct of his father» 


family. “3 
On his introduction, the Cardinal 
was at first disappointed, bat fron 


. 
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bis conversation finding that he had a 
spirit beyond his years, he soon chanyed 
his opuon, aud retained him im his 
amily in the quality of a page. = In 
thisemployment he quic kly ingratiated 
binselt into his master’s good graces, 
and showed such proofs of intelligence 
and fidelity that he was intrusted in 
the management of several of bis 
court intrigues. Some of these are 
worthy of mention from. their singu- 
larity. At one time he was sent to 
the road to St. Denis with a bag of 
gold, which he was directed to place 
under a particular stone, and to re- 
tum immediaiely without ever look- 
ing behind him. =At another time he 
wis sent to a particular place, where 
he found aman in an attitude which 
lad been previously described to him, 
leaning with his face on one hand a- 
gainst a tree, holding the’ other hand 
behind hi» back, as a physician is 
sometimes exhibited on the. -tage, 
angling, if I may so call it, for his 
fee. into this hand a sum of money 


‘was to be deposited, which was done 


without ever seeing the face of tke 
person who received it. In these kind 
of secret services he past two years, 
much against his inctinations, for his 


mind still retained a strong bent to-. 


wards the military profession, in which 
he had made such an honourable com- 
mencement. 

During his good fortune he was 
not forgettul of his former friends. 
lhe first favour he obtained from the 
Cardinal was a small church _prefer- 
ment, for his oid patron, the curate. 
This unexpected present was attended 
with consequences he did not at first 
foresee. If it excited the gratitude 
of the person on whom it was bes- 
towed, it brought on him a torrent of 
abuse from his step-mother, who did 
hot fail to vent her reproaches on 
‘im for overlooking his own family. 
She was at length pacified by fair 
promises. But he fa scarcely rid 
uimself of her anger, when he was 
overwhelmed with the importunities 
ot his relations. On. hearing of his 
successful interference in behalf of the 
curate, they: poured in upon him in 
multitudes, from every quarter. The 
extent , 
*% incredible. From Picardy to 

ame, not a province but could 


and number of his connections © 
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produce some of his family, all pre- 
pared with genealogies and pedigrees to 
prove the kindred. ‘Lheir receptien 
was not such as they might think 
themselves entitled to, and they all 
returned tully conv need that their fa- 
voured relation had not been so long 
at court, without learning at least one 
part of his trade, the art of denying 
with a good grace. 

In the mean time the Cardinal who 
became every day more attached to 
him, continued to employ him in his 
secret intrigues. Of these we shall 
pass over the most, as differing little 
irom what may be met with in. the 
calendar of every corrupt and. in- 
triguing court ; one however is worth 
notice from the danger to which he 
was exposed, and the ingenuity with 


which he extricated himself. He was 
dispatched to Brussels, in the diss 
guise of a Capuchin, to. unravel 


sume designs supposed to be carried 
on against the Cardinal... This was .a 
service of a new and very disa- 
greeable nature. ‘To prevent suspi- 
cion he was obliged to submit to 
all the rigid discipime of that order ; 
to travel on foot, to sleep hard, and rise 
several times during the night to at- 
tend the religious offices of the con- 
vent. In short, his manner of. life 
was the very reverse of what he had 
been hitherto accustomed to, and 
therefore agreed very ill with him. 
But such sacrifices were, necessary to 
retain his master’s good graces. He 
therefore submitted in. silence, but 
not without repining. One day as he 
was quitting the house of a nobleman 
into whose good graces be had insi- 
nuated himself for the purpose of 
gaining information, he was met by 
three gentlemen, one ,of whom after 
looking at him. very steadily, cried 
out, ‘That must be Rochetort if he 


js alive.” Rochefort scarce heard the 


words, when without giving himself 
time to look back, he quickened his 
ace, and turning down the first street 
1e met, escaped any further investiga- 
tion. He immediately went to a taylor’s 
shop, and told the master of it, that 
if he immediately furnished him with 
a suit of clothes, he should be well 
paid, adding that, though a Capuchin, 
he always kept a small purse in private, 
to provide against emergencies, ‘Lhe 
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tavlor, glad of bringing his wares to 
a good market, supplied him with what 
he wanted, for which be did not charge 
much more than double price. Roche- 
fort did not delay a moment to change 
his clothes, and having hired horses, 
rode out of the town, disgubed as a 
Spaniard. He had need of all his 
haste, for the whole town was soon in 
an uproar, guards were placed on the 
convent, and every measure taken to pre- 
vent bis escape. His enemies were doubly 
anxious to seize and punish him pot only 
as aspy, but to retaliate on the € ardl- 
nal, tor the death of a nobleman otf the 
Spanish party, whom he had caused to 
be beheaded shortly before, tor en- 
gauging in a conspiracy against his own 
Iife. 

His first step on his arrival at Paris 
Was to present himesgif to the Cardinal, 
who was very much surprised and en- 
raged, at finding that he had returned 
without leave. On hearing the whole 
story, however, he was conscious of 
the necessity of the step he had taken, 
and Rochefort was again adinitted to 
his former intimacy. He had now ar- 


rived at the meridian ot prosperity; 
his expenses, which were very great, 
for his good fortune had not made him 


an economist, were defrayed by his 
patron, and new favours were daily 
bestowed upon him by his indulgent 
master. Nor while he himself was 
basking in the sun, was he forgetful 
of his friends, who were still in the 
shade. He had already procured 
a pair of colours for his eldest brother, 
who, after haying served two or three 
campaigns with some credit, lost his 
life in Flanders. On his death he 
procured the appointment for another 
of his brothers, and shortly after in- 
troduced his youngest brother to the 
Cardinal, and presailed upon him to 
promote the former to a heutenancy, 
and bestow the vacant ensigucy on 
the Jatter. 

All these favours were granted with 
so much willingness that Rochefort 
thought he could not do too much 
for sucha patron, and sighed for an 
opportunity of giving a proot of his 
zeal and gratitude. = Such an opportu- 
nity sevon presented itself. As he was 
one evening dining in a mixed com- 
pany, an Englishman who was present, 
¢iiher instigated by wine, or from 
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some private pique, broke out inte 
the bitterest invectives against the 
Cardinal, whom he spoke of as . 
minister defiled with the most enor. 
mous crimes, At first Rochetort check. 
ed himself and calinly remonstrated 
with him on the impropriety of sued 
language towards his triend, But as 
this had no ettect, and the stranger 
—— still farther in his abusive 
anguage, his passion got the better of 
his prudence, and he threw a plate 
at the other’s head. ‘They immedi 
ately had recourse to their swords, and 
the dispute would have been decided 
on the spot, had it not been for the in. 
terterence of their friends, by whose 
means they were separated for the 
tune. 

The next morning while he was vet 
in bed, he was informed that a gentle 
man wished to speak with him, and 
on his being introduced, he mmedi- 
ately recognized the features of one 
of the company of the former even- 
ing. ‘The ttention of bis visit may 
be eastly guessed. He told him that 
lis friend the Englishman wished to 
wipe off an attront which could only 
be expiated by the blood of one 
ot the parties, requested that he would 
come at a tune and place appointed, 
with two of his friends, there to decide 
the dispute without interruption. 

‘The request was instantly complied 
with; and nothing now remained for 
Rochefort but the choice of the two 
friends who were to accompany bin. 
Duelling was in these days still mor 
bloody and fatal than it is at present, 
‘Lhe sword, a weapon much mor 
deadly than the pistol, was always used 
on such occasions, and it was the 
custom to go to the ground, attended 
with two or three friends, who were 
not content to be calin spectator, of the 
contest, but thought themselves bou 
in honour to act as principals, and thus 
the decision of a trivial point of be 
nour was not seldom attended with the 
loss of several lives. Rochefort ws 
jong deliberating on whom he should 
turn his thoughts, but at length reflect- 
ing that he was about to engage m 
Cardinal’s cause, and that he had twe 
brothers at present in Paris, of am age 
to carry arms, and who had been & 
debted to his friendship for the prome 
tion they alread y enjoyed, he F 
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that they were the fittest persons to 
avenge his quarrel, — lo them, there- 
foe, be imparted bis proposal, which 
was accepted on their part, with the 
oreatest avidity. 

With them, therefore, he set out to 
ihe wood of Boulogne, the place of 
rendezvous, Where he found his ad- 
verseries prepared tor the encounter. 
‘Thew swords were immediat ay drawn, 
each singled out his opponent, . and 
commenced the attack with all the vi- 
gour and address ot which they were 
masters. Rochefort’s eldest brother 
was first wounded, but was able tp 
wound his antagonist in turn, and dis- 
arn him. Rochefort himself had equal 
success, having forced his sword trom 
the person with whom he fought, and 
both now hastened to the rehef of 
their youngest brother, who was still 
engaged and closely pressed. ‘Lhey 
had just come up to his relief when 
he received a thrust through the body 
and dropped dead at their feet. Sucha 
sight was suflicient to rouse their utmost 
fury; they fell with united rage on his 
murderer, who soon found himself 
overpowered by a contest so unequal : 
he called out for quarter; generosity 
to the vanquished prevailed over the 
desive of revenge, and he was permit- 
ied to retire with bis companigns, un- 
hurt. 

lhey had thus gained three swords, 
a stnall compensation for the loss of 
a brother, Whom they left breathless 
on the feld of battle, But this was 
wot all: his elder brother, who had 
been wounded through the body, as 
taey were preparing to retire, sud- 
denly expired in his arms. Thus was 
he the cause of the death of two bro- 
ters whom he tenderly loved, and 
whom he had Jed out to be innocently 
laughtered. His step-mother, who 
had betore charged him with the death 
of her eldest son, that had been killed 
m Flanders, now renewed her accu- 
‘tion with greater justice, and loudly 
upbraided jinn with being the preme- 
‘tated murderer of all his nearest re- 
‘uions, ‘Lhe Cardinal also, though it 
Was in his cause that the quarrel had 
rommenced, refused to countenance 
im. Duelling had been strictly pro- 
“ited: two noblemen had lately ex- 
“ed on the seaflold, for their breach 
wr kor tour months 


’ 
, 
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he spent a miserable wandering life, 
obliged to heep himself strictly con- 
cealed from every eye; and known 
only to one or two contidential friends, 
who were on the watch to seize on 
and report to him any favourable cir- 
cumstaice that might occur. At length 
it was intimated to him, through this 
channel, that the Cardinal wished him 
to deliver bimself into the hands ot 
justice. “Though he could not divine 
the motives of such an order, he did 
not hesitate to obey; the life he now 
led became more intolerable than 
death itself. He surrendered himself, 
but upon being brought to trial he was 
surprised to tind the accusation drawn 
‘up. in such favourable terms, that it 
could not have been more so, if. pre- 
pared by himself. It stated that his 
antagonist not content with insulting 
him ina private company, had way 
laid him in the wood of Boulogne, on 
his return from Versailles, with his 
three brothers, that they felt them- 
selves constrained to use their swords 
in their own detence; not without hav- 
ing made the strongest remonstrances 
against such an iptringement of the 
orders of the king. Defence against 
such an accusation was neither tedjous 
nor dithicult; he was of course acquit. 
ted. On being introduced to the 
Cardinal, he was informed to whom 
he owed the obligation of being so 
honourably extricated troin his dange- 
rous situation. Unwilling openly te 
take the part of one who had committed 
so flagrant a trespass against the laws, 
he ¢goncealed his real intention under 
the disguise of affected anger, arid 
thus permitting the first ebullition of 
the royal anger to subside, had the 
informations dsawn up in the favoura- 
le form already stated. 

Such was one among innumera- 
ble other examples of the — fatal 
consequences of this inhuman prac- 
tice. The above narrative may 
also serve to show in a slight degree, 
the manners of the French court at 
that day. If sach were its practices 
when it was directed by the abilities of 
the greatest statesinan of his time, what 
must they have been when the ruling 
minister endeavoured to supply de- 
ficiency of talent, by superior skill in 
the arts of intrigue. Each exulted in 
turn iu the short lived success of his pete 
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ty artifices, while the stote sunk era- 
dually through their machinations into 
a sta of cormupton and debility, 
under which it could no longer exist, 
and from which it bad not strength to 
exiricate itself. Of the dreadtui con- 
sequences of such a train of perverted 
policy, successively coimlucting it 
through the extremes of vice and anar- 
chy and slavery in every shape, we of 
the present day are cdestined to be the 


spectat Ts. 
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For the Beljust Alonthiy Magazine. 
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ANECDOTES OF INDIAN MUSICK. 
BY W. OUSFOEY, (SQUIRE. 

\ JLEN 1 first resolved to apply 
myself to the study of the tine 
arts, as cultivated among the Perstans, 
J solicited from) various correspondents, 
settled in the East, the communication 
of such books and original intormation 
on those subjects as their situation 
mivit enable them to procure, whilst 
I availed myself of every opportunity 
that offered in. this country to increase 
my collection of Oriental manuscripts. 
With two fine copies of Sadi’s Gu- 
listan and Bosian, which once belong- 
ed to the celebrated Chardin, | have 
lately been so fortunate as to purchase 
ashort, but very curmous essay on 
Persiicn Musick, which trom many cir- 
cumstances | am willing to persuade 
myseit was brought to Furope by that 
ncenious Orientalist, and is the same 
manuscript of which be laments that 
he had not procured the explanation 
while at dsfahan, But as my design 
im the present @CssaVv revates only to the 
musick ‘of Afindoostan, 1 shall pro- 
ceed to mention, that among several 
books sent to me from that country, 
soine, though written mm the Persian 
language, profess to be translated from 
the Sanserit, and treat of the musical 
nodes, the Raues and Ravences ot the 
flindas., Krom these, however, so 
little has been borrowed in the course 
of the tollowing remarks, thatif any 
thing curious or enteriaining should be 
found in them, the thanks of the reader 
will be principally due to my brother 
Mr. Crore Ouseley, Woiom a residence 
of several years in India has rendered 
perfectly acquainted with the theory and 


practice of Hindu Musick 
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Sy him were comiunicated the Ip. 
dian airs, and drawings of musical jp. 
struments: [| can only boast ot hayiy 
compiled from his letters: of having 
deciphered (not without difficulty) the 
notation of the Ramgully, and trays. 
lated a few passages from a Persan 
manuscript treatise on Musick, which | 
shall mention hereafter, and for the 
perusal of which | am indebted to the 
politeness of Sir George Staunton. 

On the subject of those ancient and 
extraordinary melodies, which the 
Hindus call Raugs and Rauginees, 
the popular traditions are as numerous 
and romantic, as the powers ascribed 
to them are miracuious. Of the 
six faugs, the five first owe their 
origin to the God Afahadeo, who 
provuced them from his tive heads, 
Parbuttee his wife constructed the 
sixth; and the thirty Rauginees were 
composed by Brimha. ‘Thus, of celes- 
tial invention, these melodies are of 
a peculiar genus: and of the three 
ancient genera of ihe Greeks resemble 
most the Enhaurmonick; the more mo- 
dern compositions are of that species 
termed Diutonick. 

A considerable difficulty is found in 
setting to musick the Raugs and Raue- 
nees, aS Our system does not supply 
notes or signs sufliciently expressive 
of the almost imperceptible elevations 
and depressions of the voice in these 
melodies; of which the time is broken 
and irregular, the modulations frequent 
and very wild. Whatever magick was 
in the touch when Orpheus swept his 
Ivre, or ‘Timotheus filled his softh 
breathing flute, the ettects said to 
have been produced by two of the six 
Rewes, are even more extraordinary 
than any of those aseribed to the modes 
of the ancients. <AZia Tonsine, a 
wonderful musician in the time ol 
hing Akbet sung one of the Night 
Raves at mid-day: the powers of his 
musick were such that it instantly be- 
came night, and the darkness extended 
ina c'rele round the palace as far % 
the sound of his voice could be heard. 

There is a tradition, that whoever 
shall attempt to sing the Raug Dhee- 
pe ck isto be destroy ed by hire. ihe 
himperor Akber ordered Naik Gopai 
a celebrated musician, to sing Wt 
ltaug: he endeavoured to exci 
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himself, but in vain; the emperor in- 
ected on obedience: he therefore re- 
quested permission to go home and 
bid farewell to bis family and triends, 
itwas winter when he returned, alter 
an absence of six months. Before he 
beoan to sing he placed himself iu the 
waters of the Jumna till they reached 
his neck. As soon as he had perform- 
edastrain or two the river gradually 
becaine hot; at length began to boi ; 
an. the agonies of the unhappy musi- 
cian were nearly insupportable,  Sus- 
nding for a moment the meiody thus 
cruelly extorted, he sued for mercy 
fromthe Monarch, but sued in vain. 
Akber wished to prove more strongly 
the powers of this Raug: Nak Gopaul 
renewed the fatal song: flames burst 
with violence from his body, which, 
though immersed in the waters of the 
Jumna, was consumed to ashes! 

lhese, and other anecdotes of the 
same nature, are related by many 
of the Hindus, and implicitly believed 
by some. The effect produced by 
the Maig Mullaar Raug was immediate 
ram. And it is told, that a singing girl 
once, by exeruing the pow ers ot her 
voice inthis Raug, drew down from the 
clouds tinely and refreshing showers 
on the parched rice-crops of Bengal, 
and thereby averted the horrors of ta- 
mine trom the Paradise of Regions. 
An Kuropean, in that country, ilnquir- 
wg alter those whose musical pertor- 
mance might produce similar effects, 
‘gravely told, “that the artis now 
ainost lost; but that there are still musi- 
Cans possessed of those wondertul 
powers inthe West of India.”” But if 
one inquires in the West, they say, 
“that i any such petiormers remain 
they are to be fouad only in Bengal.” 

Of the present musick and the sen- 
‘ations it excites, one can speak with 
greater accuracy. ‘Many of the 
Hindu: melodies”? (to use the words of 
ab excellent Inusician) ‘possess the 
Palnive simplicity of the Scotch and 
irish, and others a wild originality, 
pleasing beyond description.” 

Conente rpoint seems not to have en- 
“red, at any time, into the system of 
‘nen Musick. It is not alluded to 
“the manuscript treatises which I 
fave hitherto perused, nor have | dis- 
Covered that any of our original Orien- 
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talists speak of it as being known in 
Jlindostan, ‘lhe books, however, 
which treat of the musick of that 
country are’ numerous and curious. 
Sit William Jones mentions the works 
of “Amin, a musician; the Damodare, 
the Narayan, the Ragarnava, (or sea 
of passions;) the Sabhavinoda (or de- 
light of asseimb'ies;) the Ragavibodha, 
(or doctrine of imusicial modes) the 
Ratnacara, and many other Sanscrit 
and /dindustani treatises. ‘There is 
besides the Raugaderpun (or mirror 
of Raugs) transiated into Persian by 
Laker Ullah trom an Hindovee Book 
on the Science of Musick, called 
Muncutiuhub, compiled by order ot 
Man Sing, Rajah of Gualier. The 
Sungeet Derpun (or mirror of melody > 
is aiso a Persian translation from the 
Sanscrit. ‘lo these | am enabled to 
add, by the kindness of the learned 
Baronet whom | have before mention- 
ed, ‘the title of another Hindovee 
work translated by Deenanaut, the 
son of Bausdeheo, into the Perstan 
language on the first of the month 
Ramazan, in the vear of the Hegira, 
1137, of our wera 1724. 

“An dessay on the Scieace of Mu- 
sick, translated from the book Paw- 
the object of which Is to 
teach the understanding of the Rawes 
and Raugnees, and the playing upon 
musical instruments.” 

Oriental Collections 
Seer yey - — | 
To the Editer of the Belfast Magazine. 

N_ looking over your last morith’s 

Magazine, I see an article oflered 
to the public, with an intent to set 
the character of Lawrence Sterne in 
anew point of view; butto those that 
Wish not to meet an old friend with a 
new face, or see a character traduced, 
when deprived of the vatural means 
of justifying itself, such anecdotes 
will, 1 am well convinced, attord but 
a poorrepast. Sterne, no doubt, bad 
his enemies as well as his friends, and 
most probably both in the extreme, 
which exquisite feelings generally pros 
duce; but can any thing now introduc- 
ed, as York scandal, tend to prove 
his want of feeling, or set his charac- 
ter ina new pout of view, in those 








§ Oo Anecdotes of Sterne. 


@ves that the stories of /eFerre and Ma- 
ria, have met with invaluable drops 
of sympathy; and as Sterne ts long 


since out of the reach of censure or 
praise, and the reputation of his works 
too well established to be either sup- 
— d or shook bv paneg gyric or criti- 
‘ism, L cannot see the good such pub- 
tbediien can now do, even if uncon- 
nected with the tongue of scandal, or 
the eye of pre nudice, ‘This unique 
author, the father of sentimental writ- 
nz, received his education in Cam- 
bridge university, at a large expense, 
aud this, with a certainty of his tather 
being an officer in the army, and both 
his parents of respectable families, but 
tll aceord with the tale of his mother 
being a washerwoman; and as to his 
unnatural feelings for iis only chiid im 
distress, as stated tin the anecdotes al- 
luded to, his letters to that amiable 
voung woman, which are before the 
public, will say more in his favour 
tian I can, and are the best reply to 
such a foul assertion. On publishing 
his ‘Tristram Shandy all eyes turned 
on him as the genius of the age. ‘The 
gay, the witty and the wise, thought 
itan honour to pass an evening in his 
company 5 and as a proot of the estt- 
mation Sterne was held in, l quote 
his introduction to Lord Bathurst, a 
nobleman in the 

the word, with whom he lived ever 
atter ina state of the strictest intimacy 
ind friendship. And | cannot pay so 
bad acompliment to the penetra 
that patron of genius and worth, and 
at large, think they 


to the public as lo 


took a snake to their bosoms. Meet- 
ing Sterne one day, he savs, 1 want 
to Know vou, Mr. Sterne, but it is fit 


that 


” 


you should know also whe it is 
wishes this pleasure. You have heard, 
continued he, of an old Lord Bathurs ite 
et whom vour Popes and Swifts have 
sung and spoke so much. | have lived 
Lay life wi th geniuses of that cast, but 
have survived them, and despairing 
even to find their equals, it Is some 
vears since | closed my accounts, and 
‘aut up iy books, 
never opening them again, but you 
have kindled a desire in me of opening 
them once more before | die, which | 
home and dine with 


, 
now ae, seo come 


a 


he. 


Host proper sense of 


hon ot 


with thoughts of 
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I cannot pass without observation 
a palpable contrad ction in these anee. 
dotes. In alluding to some of Sterpe’s 
highly finished pieces they say, «4 
man of no feeling may sfcceed best 
in giving us a finished picture of dis. 
tress,” and again, ‘fhe man, hoy. 
ever, who feels and suffers in a high 
degree, must express himselt strongly 
on the subject that affects him.” What 
are we to inake of this, and how are we 
to apply it to the condemnation of 
Poor Yorick! May his enemies be 
always caught in their own snares, 
and ‘may the recording angel drop a 
tender tear on the faiJings Ot his nature, 
and blot them trom the book of remem- 
brance for ever. 


This versatile genius was born in 
Clomnel, county of Tipperary, the 
24th November, 1713, and tied:i in 


london, the 18th Mareh, 1708. Gar. 
rick who was his nitimate friend and 
admirer, wrote the following short but 
appropriate epitaph for him: 
** Shall pride a heap of sculptur’d mar 
ble raise, 
Some worthless unmourn'd titled fool to 
praise, 
And shall we not by one 
stone learn, 
Where genius, wit, 
with Sterne,” 


pvor grave- 


and humour sh ep 


AD. 
For the Belfast Monthly, Magazine. 


MOORISH GALLANTRY. 

URING the wars between the 

Moots and Christians in Spam, 
the queen of Castile was blocked up 
by the Moorish army, in the town 
ot Azica. During the siege, si 
wrote in the foliowimng termy to the 
commander of the besiegers. ‘Are 
nen of honour and knights of renown 
wellemploved in beleaguering the dower 
of an helpie ess woman? Go to Oriza, 
where you will find the hing, who wi il 
receive you as warriors ouglit to be 
received.” Struck with the Teproact, 
the gallant Moors desired that the 
queen would appear on the walls; 
they were gratified in their request, 
the oflicers “paid her a respectful 
mage, and the army straightway d 
camped for Oriza, and they were 
feated by the Christian troops. 
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The valuable art of printing has given 
scope to the huinan soul. Genius, 
passion, imagination, and reason, have 
displayed their powers in issuing pro- 
ductions, as varied in kind, as they 
are incalculable in number. The li- 
braries of the world are overstocked 
with books, from the huge fohe to the 
half-penny ballad, suited to gratify 
every taste. Insuch a heterogeneous 
mass, much extraneous matter will 
exist. Intellectual and moral imperfec- 
tion will become more or less discover- 
able. Many things will be rather cal- 
culated to blind, vitiate, and lead 
astray, than to instruct, rectify, and 
guide. A Magazine then becomes 
necessary, to select from such a multi- 
plicity of writings, and exbibit what- 
ever may be best suited to promote 
general improvement. 

A large portion of mankind are 
deeply invoived in the cares and bus- 
tle of life. They are more or less 
encumbered with high rents, and heavy 
taxes. ‘lhe dues of the church and the 
state, should, aad must be paid. 
tamities require constant superinten- 
dence, and their daily éxpend.tures 
demand a regular supply. Under these 
circumstances leisure tor reading will 
be much circumscribed ; but to peruse, 
for a few hours in the menth, what, in 
all its variety of materials, aimounts 
but to a pamphlet, coukl make no 
ibiaain encroachment on the sea- 
son of business. ‘Lo recruit the human 
frame, fatigued with the labours of life, 
to prepare for further vigorous exertion 
and successful execution, recreation is 
essential. To what amusement can 
attention be directed with more advau- 
tage than to that which, while itrefreshes 
the body, invigorates the mind ? 

Many large and elaborate literary 
works contain but few ideas. Soime 
authors have attended to embellish- 
meot more than matter, and endea- 
voured to please: the eur with musical 
sentences, and well rounded periods, 
rather than the understanding with 
substantial sentumeut. Others display 
much dexterity ia the art of dilation; 
barren in thoughts, proficients in verbo- 
sity, ambitious of making a book, 
they comprehend parvum tm mulio, 
Many large volumes of this descri 
tion might be compre-sed into the small 
bounds of afew pages. It is presumed 
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that a Magaziné is understood to be 
lmited to a certain size, and seldom 
carries ay of its topicks beyond the 
limits of two or three numbers, Being 
a miscellany, it must contain considerg- 
ble variety. Reason will demand that 
every subject introduced should re. 
ceive some kind of complete discus. 
sion. A croud of correspondents, a 
multiplicity of passing events, an ac- 
tive world, and growing science will 
produce a press of materials. ‘These 
will cut off all occasion of perplexity, 
and temptation to circumlocution; 
naturally lead to reject every thing 
supertiuous and less important; aud 
to comprise in the siallest intelligible 
bound:, the quintescence of ipforma- 
tion. 

‘J hough men participate of one com- 
mon nature, completely homogencous 
in its leading features; they yet widely 
differ in taste, dispositions, attachments, 
intellectual capacity, modes of think- 
ing, and strength of imagination. ‘Ihe 
nearer that minds approximate to a 
sunilarity of powers, the better are they 
qualified to unite togetier; and, in 
their several operations, reciproca'ly 
p'ease and instruct each other. From 
these premises it will follow, that, 
those writings must be most entertain- 
ing, one of whose prominent features 
is variety; and that any one author 
will most successfully please and in- 
struct that reader Whose soul bears 
the nearest resemblance to his own. 
That a Maguzine or Gazette, not being 
the production of one mind, as most 
books are, but of many, is consequent. 
ly calculated to entertain as many, aud 
though there are other publieations of 
the miscellaneous kind, yet, if writter 
by an individual, they will please no 
more than a single class of readers 
having souls of similar construction, 
Moreover, the work that has been 
compiled from many good authors, 
or has been composed by a company, 
is yet vastly inievior te the Magazine, 
in the important consideration of not 
being a periodical miscellany. But 
why somuch inferior? Answer, because 
man has such an unlimited curiosity, 
and insatiable taste for’ novelty, thal, 
Le has no sooner feasted upon, an 
gested one course of varied literary e® 
tertainment, than he is disposed to gr 
tify his mental appetite with another. 
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A Magazine takes a retrospect of past 
times; it revives those valuable things 
that were ready to perish by the 

eof time, preserves from destruc- 
tion and annihilation what was subject- 
ed tothe corroding rust of antiquity, 
or about to be lost in the mist of dis- 
tance; presents again and again, with 
no unnecessary repeution, those im- 
portant subjects that ought to be kept 
alive in the world. It explores the 
treasures of ancient learping, and se- 
lects what is worthy of being modern- 
ised, and adapted to present purposes. 
It isa free and public stage, upon which 
imagination, wit, and taste may ex- 
hibit their fascinating powers; where 
genius may display his inventions and 
refined improvements; where learn- 
ing is invited to figure in all her arts 
and eloquence, and common sense to 
perform for the pleasure and improve- 
ment of the promiscuous multitude. 

A Magazine travels abroad for the 
patriotic purpose of making practical 
observation npon the transactions of 
the world, and importing whatever 
may promote the prosperity and hap- 
eae of that region which gave it 
irth, and by which it expects to be 
cherished. It resides at home to im- 
prove the agriculture, eurich the fields, 
and promote the fertility of its native 
soil; to ameliorate the condition of 
theerless poverty, to encrease and en- 
large commerce, improve trade and 
manufactures, to support the indepen- 
dence and national spirit of the coun- 
try, polish its manners, improve its 
morals, and eventually advance the 
pudlic good. ‘ 

As the nation’s official servant, it 
notes and records important passing 
events, as revolving time presents them 
lo view. It watches the motions, and 
stimulates to repel the aggressions of 
loreign and domestic foes. It guards 
against damping the spirits, or injur- 
ing the health and vigour of the nation ; 
by depicting her as distressed with 
evils that are only imaginary, or by 
gving gloomy exaggerations of those 
thet are real. Danger is pointed out 
but with the view of urging her to 
meet it with stability and heroism. Her 
“sabililies and grievances are delineat- 
ed lor the purpose of obtaining reform 
and redress; solely by the influence 

feason, and the prev.tent claims of 
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justice, Caution is ever exercised 
against kindling and cherishing in her 
bosoin that blind zeal and party-spirit, 
which scatter around them fire-brands, 
arrows and death. Disaffection and 
libertine phrenzy are not permitted to 
disseminate their inflammatory libels a- 
gainst peace, liberty, and good order ; 
even though they should come forward 
under the specious mask of disinterested 
patriotism and public spirit. 

Where a critical review of new pub- 
lications is admitted, it unquestionably 
forms an important item in the contents 
of a Magazine. In the impartial and 
judicious management of criticism 
every author receives his due; whe- 
ther he be an eminent personage, or 
one moving in an humble sphere, co- 
incide with the critics peculiar senti- 
ments and prejudices, or differ from 
them. A gratifying tribute of praise 
is paid to genuine merit ; ignorance 
and insolence are exposed; what is 
injurious, worthless, or of immoral ten- 
dency is stigmatised as infamous. 
The wheat is separated from the chaif, 
froth and rubbish are swept away, 
and worth preserved; sterling coin is 
distinguished from what is counterfeit, 
and an attempt made to discover that 
alloy which interminglesavith the pur- 
est metals. An wt on: re/ is given 
for the advanced and aspiring student, 
to gain instruction upon the needful 
subject of i.nglish composition. ‘The 
public are preserved from wasting 
their money upon those publications, 
or spending precious time in perusing 
those that are false in their theory, 
or vicious in their contents and de- 
sign; or that are replenished with 
emptiness, though they should be 
addressed to the world, under the 
artful disguise of splendid gilding, and 
pompous titles, or recommended by 
great names. Petty scribblers, with ail 
their afiected cant of despising criti- 
cism, become afraid to peep from obscur- 
ity, while talent is called to exertion, 
encouraged, and crowned with honour, 

Ballynahinch. 5. E. 


To the Ediior of the Belfast Magazine. 
EE 

AM as unwilling to occupy much 

of your pages with controversy, as 

ju can be to adinit me ; for! great- 

y dishkethe sp rit of controversy, and 
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have seldom found good effects, or 
the convincement of an opponent, to 
re-ut from it. | write to clear myseif 
from some misrepresentations of Cri- 
ticus mm your Jat number, | pars, 
without furtaer reprehension, his con- 
cluding paragraph, m which he attempts 
la school terms suilcieatly 
dogmatical, tor reosoninz on complex 
but | particuiarly object to 
his unfairness in questioning my mo- 
lives, which he considers as only ap- 
parently on the side ct justice and 
liberality. In my former letier, | took 
up my pen realiv. on that side: | 
blamed an hostile to the Ca- 
thoiies, and sincere advocate 
mm the ¢ My political 
creed connected with the logy, Is 
i think no man should 
for his religious opin- 
ufler any political disabilittes 
unt of them. Actions only 
coguizuble by the state. Actuated 
by thee sentiments, | am a sincere 
and unequivecal trend to Catholic 
eu. ncipallor ° i « an excuse the inri- 
tability of Criticus, in mistaking a 
imend for on enemy, in the same 
would pardon a man 
whe had been il used in a crowd, 
me a hlow, because 
the tust person wih whom he 
met afierWards ; and to this very cir- 
cumstance, which L pre ioushy. 
posed might possibly occur, | aluded 
when | spoke of ** the possicns of the 
two 0} posite paities.” t that 
my Catholic brethren should enjoy 
every political right im its fullest eX- 
tent: baving no inclination to encroach 
on their right of private judgment, 
| claim the same for myselt; if i 
thak they have prejudices, 1 would 
not ike to tlatter them, but speak 
my sentiments in the spirit of free 
dacussion. tor | think a too com- 
inon erver in politics, lies, in going 
with one party or other in all their 
prejudices, aud because we see cause 
the whole to joim on one side of 
the quesiion, on that account to en- 
ter in‘o adefence of all the collateral 
branches connected with it. Criticu 
aite gethe r mistakes me, it he supposes 
}desre the King to Le invested with 
any power over the nomination of 
the (Catholic Bishops. 1 object as 
well to the interference of the hing 
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as of the Pope, and I am pleased tp 
find that Criticus confirms me in the 
opmion, that there is nothing in the 
plan L mentioned inconsistent with the 
ancient strict canonical mode of their 
church. A numerous body of ( . 
tholics in) England, at the head oj 
whom was the late Lord Petre, ang 
the late highly respectabe and en. 
lightened Dir. Geddes, strongly ad. 
vocated this mode a few veurs ago, 
and exposed themselves to much cep 
sure from the bigoted party on this 
very account, 

‘Yo enliven the dryness of a cop- 
troversial reply, I shall give a quo- 
tation from a respe¢table work lateh 
published,* the author of which is 4 
Catholic, to show the ancient manner 
of that church appointing its Bishops. 
Jt probably may be new to some ot 
your readers, and convey acceptable 
itormation to them.  ** The right of 
nominating to Bishopri¢ks was finally 
settled, in Germany, by the Concor- 
date of 1447, which contirmed the 
election of Bishops to the chapters 
exercising that right; in France, by 
the Concordate of 1516, which vested 
the nomination to Bishopricks, and the 
collation of certain” benetices of the 
higher class, in the Kings of France; 
in Spain, by prescription, rpm 
allowed by the Popes, under whic 
the Kings have uninterruptedly exer 
cised the right of nominating Bishops, 
and in Engiand, by the charter o 
king John, recognized and confirmed 
by his great charter, and by the 25th 
ot Edward the third, Stat. 6 §.3, 
which gave up to the Chapters the 
free right of electing their J relates.” 

Censor, 


To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 


—— 


SIR, 

N your Magazine forSeptember, your 

Correspondent, [.P. asserts that the 
premium on Gold, and the untavour 
abie exchange prove that bank pape, 
bas suffered a depreciation, and 
support of this opinion, he quote 
Lord Lauderdale and other emimen 
writers on the subject. «That the 
ess ee 

* Notes on the Revolutions of the 
German Empire, by Charles Butler ; 
an interesting and valuable work, p& 
lished in Lendon, 1807. 
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difference between Gold and Paper, 
arises from the deprec iation of the 
paper through the imprudence of bauk- 
eps in the extravagant tssue of bank 
notes,” the evil tendency ot which, 
is as |. P. says, ‘to force trade be- 
vond the demands which support it, 
prowiote undue speculation, raise the 
price of manufacturing, ause a dearth 
of provisions, and subject the igno- 
rant and poorer classes of the people 
to the chance of forgery.” But with 
all due deference to such high au- 
thority, | ain disposed to think that 
the difference between Gold and _ pa- 
per, and the unfavourable exchange 
mav arise from other causes, and that 
the national paper may be found not 
to have suffered any depreciation 
whatever. ‘Lhe constant drain trom 
this country, of the rents of absen- 
tee Landlords, and the comparatively 
small valae of our experts, eppear to 
me sufficiently to account for the high 
rate of exchange between England 
and treland, and if this did not ap- 
pear previous to the restriction of 
the bank, it was owing tor the facility 
of making payments in gold, which 
acted as a check on exchange, while 
the bank was obliged to procure a 
constant supply at its own expense ; 


but the moment it became relieved 


from this obligation, exchange started 
to its real size, and gold required a 
premium, ‘Lhe unsettled state of af- 
lairs on the continent, making gold of 
greater value there, would in a simi- 
lar way occasion the unfavourable 
foreign exc hange, and the premium 
of 2} per cent, which 1. P. says was 
paid for gold in London. 

As a circulating medium, gold has 
the advantage of grester durability, 
and is perhaps less liab'e to be coun- 
terfeited, being more easily detected ; 
im other respects, paper seems to be 
altogether as convenient for the pur- 
Poses of commerce, and has the ad- 
vantages of being of very little value, 
ecaily created, and always at band 
to supply the wants of trade, in any 
quantity which may be required, 
while by employing gold, a larger 
portfon or the produce of the coun- 
ty which goes to procure it, remains 
a dead unproductive stock, withdrawn 
from the usetui capital of the country, 
aid is liable to be occ asionally car: 


On the Culture of Potatoes. 1: 


ws 


ried abroad, leaving a too scanty 
circulation, which could not always 
be speedily supplied. 

Lhe illberality of bankers in con- 
fining their accommodation and of 
course their issue of paper has often 
been complained of, but it ts scarcely 
to be believed that they will act 
“impradentiy or  improvidently” 
towards themselves, they are not likely 
to give their paper without sufficient 
value or security, nor are traders 
likely to take at interest more than 
they have occasion to employ ; thus 
the quantity in circulation, can seldom 
be toe great, and must soon regulate 
itselt. Nor can I agree with I. P. in 
the evils he apprebends. Jf trade ts 
by any means forced beyond the de- 
mands which support it, or undue 
speculation undertaken, the remedy 
attends, and will soon reduce both 
within proper bounds, and the effects 
of raising the price of manufactures, 
and enhancing the price of the ne- 
cessaries ot lfe, 1 rather consider as 
advantages, the consequence of flou- 
rishing commerce, which adds to the 
conveniences and comforts of the 
most useful class of mankind, by en- 
couraging todusiry, and encreasing 
the value of labour, hence arise in- 
genious contrivances to abridge it, 
aid the progressive pnprovement of 
our manufactures, 

‘the sudden stagnation of trade, 
must unavoidably produce much in- 
convenience and distress, but perhaps 
paper does not any more than gold, 
tend to imecrease thts evil, further 
than as it promotes and cherishes 
commerce, proportional to the extent 
of which, must be the inconvenience 
attending the sudden interruption of it. 

[ do not wishto take up too much 
of your room, and only venture these 
few rematks, in hopes that they may 
heip to lead to the discussion of this 
subject of general interest, others bet- 
ter qualified for it than your hum- 
ble servant ‘A. MANUFACTURER. 


an BE ene « 2 ane; 


To the Edi:or of the Belfast Magazime. 
SIR, 

Te your Magazine for September 
last, you have inserted” (page 26) 

an extract from ‘Rawson's Survey 

voi Kildare,” professedly intended ie 
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prove the superiority of the drill cul- 
ture of Potatoes, over that of the 
lazy-bed one ; it appears to me, that 
it shows the direct contrary. ‘The ex- 
tract, or the work itself, is | presume 
incorrect ; it credits the lazy-bed pro- 
cess, with only one acres’ produce, 
and debits it with eight acre’s expense ; 
correct this, and | trust my assertion 
will be evinced—thus 
Dr. Lazy-bed process, 
To expenses On eight acres, 23 135 4 
Bal. profit, . . . . . 1/6 6 8 
£WwWV VO VU 





Cr. 


By produce of eight acres 200 0 O 


£20 0 0 
2711 4 
168 8 8 


#i4o UV O 


Dr. drill process, 
fo expenses on eight acres, 
Bal. profit . . . « 





Cr. 
By prodnce of eight acres. 196 0 O 
4196 0 O 
Comparison, é 
Profit on lazy-bed process 


— — 


76 f 
8 8 


175 
Do. on drill do. 168 


Profit, more by Lazy-bed - 
than by ari. it RP 
[ will endeavour to ascertain the 
better mode, and inform you of the re- 
sult af you wish it. If you can pre- 
vail on the gentlemen farmers of this 
country, to send you the account of 
their experiments and novel practises, 
you wil by communicating them, 
render an essential service to the com- 
munity, and may do as much towards 
promoting the interest of the plough 
in this kingdom, as my friend and late 
neighbour, the great Arthur Young, 
bas done in that way, in England. 
if 1 might take the liberty of re- 
commending, it would be, that you 
reject all! anonymous communications, 
Mr. Young in his ‘ Annals of Agri- 
culture” set out with that determi- 
nation, and while he stuck to it the 
work was iv high repute, and hada 
ready sale, but the moment he de- 
parted from it, the work and the art 
it was intended to benefit, suffered 
considerably. 1 am, sir your obedient 
servant. Wa. Goocn., 
Custle- Upion, Jan, 9th, 1809. 


To the Ediior of the Belfast Magazine. 


FULLY agree with your corres- 
pondeat A. Z. in reprobating the 


system of dividing farms for the gi, 
of multiplying votes, to be enrolled as », 
many catile, to increase the interest oj 
a Jandlord at an election; but I mate. 
rially differ from him, as to the way 
of comfort possessed by the occupier 
of small farms. Ihave in one of ‘the 
commercial reports expressed MY sep- 
timents on that subject, before 1 gay 
his paper. | have now only to add, 
that | think the instances quoted by his 
friend, of the years of scarcity, 1899 
and 1801, ougit to be viewed as ex. 
ceptions to the general rule. The 
cause of scarcity in those years is to 
be traced to the deficient harvest of 
1799, which owing to the lateness of 
the spring, and the Wet of the summer 
and harvest, failed in producing the 
usual supplies, so that the stocks of 
the small farmers were soon consumed 
by their own families, and they were 
altogether dependent on the market 
for their provisions afterwards; and 
having their usual rent and taxes to 
pay, they were in these years ina 
worse situation than many of their 
neighbours, who occupied no land. 
But this case I apprehend was an ex- 
ception to the general rule, for in the 
course of my experience among work- 
ing people, particularly as the proprie- 
tor of a bleach-green, | have upiformly 
found that those who occupied a few 
acres of ground lived more comfort- 
ably than those who had only a house 
prt Fame garden. As an employer | 
may have had cause sometimes to com- 
plain that my work may have suffered 
through their attention to their own bu- 
siness, but | am satisfied that they aad 
their families were rendered more com 
fortable by the possession of their little 
allotmeat of land. What humane em 
ployer would not be willing to abate 
something of his own advantage, to 
mote the happiness of those emplovedby 
him? ‘ihough in this case, anda 
in the worse management of their farm 
there may be a deduction from th 
stcck of national wealth, yet any draw 
back of this kind is, in my estimation 
more than compensated by the iecreay 
ed com‘orts attending the system 
small furms, 

if A.Z’s friend bad viewed te 
wretchediess of the inmates of some 
the poor houses in tne bye-lanes, and of 
some oj the lodging houses in the pre 
cipal streets of Lisburn, at that period, 
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as some others did, he would proba- 
ply have changed his opinion on the 
comparative advantage of the poor 
dweiing in towns. Ot all pitiable situ- 
ations, | consider the poor of towns 
to suffer most, and probably their suf- 
ferings are generally increased in pro- 
portion to the size of the towns. For 
the justness of this assertion, | appeal 
to that part of Dublin calied the Li- 
verty, aud to St. Giles, and similar 
places in London, where, im addition 
to the usual miseries of poverty, tie 
yant of fresh air, the contagion of dis- 
case, and the bo less banetul lativence 
of bad example form an aggregate of 
evils distressing to humanity. 





To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine. 

IR, 

OU have so readily inserted iny 

former strictures upon the Com- 
mercial Report of your first number, 
and your Reporter has replied in a 
tone so calm and temperate, that I am 
convinced he is an advocate for free 
discussion; this has induced me to of- 
fersome more observations on this im- 
portant subject, the Circulation of Pa- 
per Money. 

This writer alledges in his reply, 
that the difference in our opinions ari- 
ses from the circumstance, that my 
view of the subject is from books, and 
his im the ‘school of experience, 
where practical lessons are given on the 
subject, the "Change of belfast;” but 
to this | would answer, that it is by 
books we should make the experience 
of others our own, and we are in/orm- 
el, that in every country where | ank- 
nites have circulated (jot convertible 
mie specie) bankruptcy has followed, 
those countries read us practical les- 
‘isin the school of experience, by 
which we should learn wisdom. ‘This 
‘ysem of pushing guineas out of cir- 
Cwation is not of great antiquity in 
My country; and on the Belfast 
Change, it is an innovation which has 

ta recommended, but not yet put 
into practice; therefore, it is too soon 
speak by experience there. | have 
te doubt but the merchant has ex pe- 
whee? great difficulty in procurng 
fold upon change, and he is apt to com- 

Pati, that the discount és @ heaty tax 


upon trade; that guineas are tools in’ 
the hands of money-jobbers; but he 
should consider that by putting down 
this kind of jobbing, he raises up ano- 
ther of a much more dangerous kind, 
that is, the new fashion of conducting 
banks, which are so many mints for 
coining of paper-money. ‘lhe mer- 
chant who wishes to free himself trom 
paying the discount on gold, as a tax 
upon trade, should consider that a re- 
duction in the value of money, and aa 
advance in the price of produce, are 
synonimous terms, or in other words, 
that the goods which he exports must 
go much dearer to market, when the 
circulating medium is increased in 
quantity, and consequently depreciated. 
When it is in the power of bankers to 
emit as much as they please of this easy 
coinage, they possess great advantages 
over the other members of the coim- 
munity, they can sweep the gold into 
their own coflirs, they can assist those 
who are inclined to over-trading, which 
injures the community at large. ‘Lhe 
banker who 1eceives a discount for the 
use of his paper, bas been compared, 
by a late writer, to the keeper of a 
gaming-tabie, and the frequency of the 
transaction is represented as absorbing 
the floating wealth of the country, 
‘The profit of the bankers consists ia 
the extent of their paper issues, by 
this means their gains and the benefit 
of the public bas been considered to 
be at variance, they bring the public 
under a heavy contrbution annually, 
the interest of the circulating medium. 
‘this annuity has been esiimated at a 
nillion and a half in England, what i 
amounts to mn this country would be 
difficult to calculate, but it has in- 
creased, is encreasing, and ought to be 
diminished; by the disuse of guineas, 
and the establishment of so great a 
number of banks, this annuity will be 
augmented. When we recollect that the 
national bank in a short space of time, 
after it withheld its payment in specie 
quintupled its quantity of notes, we may 
expect that the quantity in cir¢ulation 
in a few years more wiil be truly alarm- 
ing; this bears hard upon those who 
have a stated income, it places the 
necessaries of life beyond the reach of 
honest industry; it will add to the 
wealth of the wealtiry, but its tendency 
is to beggar the multitude ; hence it ic, 
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that it has been observed in England, 
that the alms-houses and work-houses, 
rise by the side of the palace, although 
taxation has had a considerable share 
in causing this evil, yet a depreciated 
paper currency has contributed greatly 
to the same end; aud in the British 
metropolis, it appears by a calculation 
that was made some tune ago, tiat the 
number of the poor amounted to eight ia 
an hundred of the population: although 
the erection of houses for public charuy 
increases daily, yet they never keep 
pace with the progress of indigence 
and inisery. In the Reports of the so- 
ciety for bettering the Condition of 
the Poor, we perceive tue foliow ing 
observation, ‘ the paors-rate is tie 
barometer, which maiks in all the ap- 
parent sunshine of prosperty, the 
progress of internal weakness and de- 
bility, and as trade and manufactures 
are extended, as our commerce encir- 
cles the terraqueous globe, it encreases 
with a fecundity most astonishing; it 
grows with our growth, and augments 
with our strengti; its root, according 
to our present syslem, being laid in 
the vital source of our existence and 
prosperity.” 

‘Lbrough the medium of the Belfast 
News-papers we are informed that the 
number of beggars daily increases, 
notwithstanding the ditlerent charitable 
Institutions for the provision of the 
poor; and in tite course of © last 
summer, the Sovereign and many of 
the pyincipal inhabitants of Belfast, 
atldressed the Lord Lieutenant about 
the high price of provisions. Will 
not the imerease of from three 
new banks, cause an addition to the 
evils complained of? [| do not expect 
that the tears of helpless infants, cry- 
ing for bread will prevent the bankers 
from carrying on their lucrative em- 
ployment, but the public should not 
wsist in the circulation of provincial 
bank paper, when there iy more than 
enough already, afloat from the na- 
tional bank. ‘ihe earlof Liverpool, in 
a recent publication, addressed to the 
King, says ‘“‘that certain descriptions 
of paper currency have, from a thirst 
for gain been carried on by many, and 
a love of speculation been defended 
by others, to an extravagant and dan- 
gerous extent.”” As this nobleman en- 
joys the confidence of his maesty, no 


notes 
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doubt his advice will be attended to rm 
this instance, as it has been On Many 
important matters. If his lordship ani 
others of his majesty’s counsellors, dy. 
ing Mr. Pitt’s administration, had dy 
weighed this danger, it would have 
been well for these countries, 

‘That minister procured an indirect 
repeal of the provision of the fifth of 
William and Mary, by which the bank 
was prohibited from lending to goverp. 
ment, without the authority of par. 
liament; this was one of the many 
statutes which he got enacted, to jp. 
crease the influence of the crown, a 
the expense of the constitution, Ep. 
gaged in a war, which to use the words 
ot Mr. Fox, orig mated from an inve. 
terate hatred to liberty, he drew the 
gold out of the bank, and — transported 
it to the Continent. He disregarded 
the sound maximsot Dr. Adam sinith, 
one of which is, that a “ prince, anyi- 
ous to maintain his dominions in a state 
at ali times, in which he can most easi- 
ly defend them, ought to guard against 
that excessive multiplication Of paper 
money, Which fills the greater part o 
the circulation of the country with it 
An unsuccessful war, for example, in 
which the enemy got possession of the 
capital, and consequently of that trea- 
sure wiich supported the credit of the 
paper money, would occasion muc) 
greater contusion In a country where 
the whole circulation was carried on 
by paper, than in one where the great 
er part of it was carried on by gold 
and silver; the prince would not have 
wherewithal to pay his troops, oF & 
furnish his magazines.” ‘Jbe mer 
chant who is anxious for laying ase 
guineas, should pay attention to te 
following observation, ** that commerce 
and industry are not so secure when 
they are suspended on the Daedaliaa 
wings of paper money, as hen ther 
travel ebout upon the solid ground e 
gold aud silver,” ‘The Wealth of Natiom 
has been considered by some ob ® 
best critics as one of the most valuabee 
publications of the last century, but 
the writer of the Commercial Kept 
says that I attach more importance tha 
he is willing to allow to those whom 
calls closet theorists, such as Lords hw 
and Tauderdale, Messrs. Foster 
Parne!l. He informs us that tume be 
discovered some of ‘their theorel@ 
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reasonings to be fallacious, as he finds 
them attributing the high course of ex- 
change in Dublin, which was then 
at 17¢ to 184 per cent, to the exces- 
sive issue of bank paper, when now 
with a more extensive Issue, it has not 
for a considerable time generally ex- 
ceeded 10 per cent, and is at present 
about $4 per cent; but he should re- 
collect that at the time exchange was 
so hig, the discount on notes was 
a great deal higher than it is at present. 
The alarm of invasion had the same 
eflect here, which he says caused a 
premium on gold in Engiand, and it 
must be admitted that these writers 
allowed that other causes operated to 
cause a Variation in the rates of ex- 
change, a balance of debt; this depends 
upon whatever country is debtor or cre- 
ditor. in the debtor country the bills 
on the creditor country will be scarce, 
and of course, dear; the supply, as Mr. 
Foster expresses it, being universal as 
the demand; so that the state of ex- 
ports,. imports, and the number of 
absentees varies the state of exchange. 
This balance of debt has a known in- 
variable limit, which is the expense 
of transmitting go'd from one country 
toanother, which Mr. Foster calculates 
at2per cent, and hesays, that there 
has been annually a balance in favour 


‘of this country, of mere than half a 


million, at the time that exchange was 
s0 high, so that a depreciation of notes 
must have caused the high exchange. 


THE TEN DAYS OF HAPPINESS, 


Hi. following Narrative cannot 
fail of being acceptable to all 
lovers of Eastern learning ; it is trans- 
lated from an inestimable MS. in the 
Coptic tongue, found in the gallery 
of the great Pyramid at Cairo, by 
the Abbe Mirleton. ‘The facts which 
& tecords throws new light upon a 
well known character, deservedly 
«counted the greatest of all the suc- 

cessors of Mahomet, 
Ona fine summer evening, towards 
le end of the month Ramdan, the 
Caliph Haroun al Raschid, attended 
by Giafar, his Vizir, and Mesrour, 
iis chief Eunuch, all in disguise, took 
at the bridge of Baguad. It is 


tot unknown to the learned, that this 
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Caliph was wont frequently to take 
such rambles. He ordered the water- 
man to row them two miles up the 
‘ligris ; ‘* We'll go visit,” said he, 
‘*icbn Mulish Ben Hoost Ben Hobal 
Fung, the Philosopher. I am of 
opinion that philosophy is a_ very 
pretty pastime, when one is tired 
of tennis and cricket.” Accordingly 
they landed at the garden of Ebn 
Mulish Ben lioost Ben Hobal Fung, 
and found that famous man, prepar- 
ing a bed for cucumbers, with straw 
and the dung of asses. He received 
them very philosophica'ly, tossing his 
spade and bespattering them with his 
compost. ‘Friend Haroun,” quoth he 
to the Caliph, “thou knowest I have 
no high opinion of thy voddle. I have 
more than once told thee so, civilly 
as in duty bound; for philosophy 
teacheth us humility and courtesy ; 
the happiest hour of thy reign, was 
that in which | first condescended to 
honour thee with my jamiliarity ; thou 
hast gained moré sound knowledge 
from my conversation, than from the 
sermons of all the Imams in Bagdad ; 
thou hast not in thy court my equal.” 
‘« Except Aboul Junker, the rope 
dancer,” said the Caliph, “1 know 
none.” ‘Sacred pigeon of our holy 
Prophet,” cried Ebn Mulish ben 
Hoost Ben Hobal Fung, “ let us not 
waste our most precious time in vain 
gabbling; here are idle spades; Com- 
mander of the Faithful, first of the 
human race, deign to take one. Be- 
lieve me, your famous sword, Sam- 
samah, with which you subdued so 
many nations, is not in the eye of 
philosophy a more estimable weapon ; 
Giafar, thou shadow of majesty, here 
is another for thee ; prime ministers 
have no right to disdain dirty work"; 
and most venerable Eunuch, lo! a 
third for thee ; thou art thyself but 
a most miserable vegetable, do what 
little good thou canst in thy generation. 
‘Lhe Caiiph smiling, took the spade, 
his officers though not smiling, foliowed 
his example. For some minutes they 
tossed the dung about, silently and 
aukwardly. ‘The Caliph little accus- 
tomed to the tasks of horticulture, 
soon felt his wind fail; and le; 
on his, spade, spoke thus to thé-phi- 
losopher, ‘‘ | suppose, learned Sit} you 
mean.to give us @ practical illustra- 
c 




































































































































































































































tion of our Prophet’s infallible doc- 
trine, that human happiness consists 
in action?” Ebn Mutish Ben Hoost 
Ben Hobal Fung, answered and said, 
*‘ Human happiness, what is that? 
I have hanelied over all the East, 
but never saw it. At Aleppo, I con- 
versed with two travellers, who boast- 
ed of having explored the Northern 
regions ; one of them affirmed, that 
he had seen men perfectly happy ; 
another made oath that he had hand- 
led a red hot snow ball. I took a 
staff and belabouredthem both soundly. 
I sojourned for a season at the court 
of Seged, Lord of Ethiopia. A whim 
struck him of being completely hap- 
vy on an island in the Lake of 
«Sat ti he took every possible pre- 
caution for gv 5 that blessed ef- 
fect; yet those ten days brought forth 
nothing but vexation and misery ; you 
shall hear how. On the first day’— 
“Body of me,” quoth the Caliph, 
‘‘afier delving in asses’ dung till l 
am out of breath, do you think | 
shall listen patiently tothe history of 
ten miserable days? a pretty philoso- 
pher truly ! besides, I know the sto 
already, andi know moreover, that it 
shall be published to the world, in 
a language called English, by a man 
named Samuel Johnson, about the 
‘ear of the Hegira 930, if Allah al- 
nos our world to exist so long. Do 
not marvel at my prophesying so punc- 
tually. Am not I the representative 
of the great Prophet?” « be that as it 
may” replied Ebn Mulish Ben Hoost 
Ben Hobal Fung, “1 hold the at- 
tempt of Seged to have been pre- 
sumptuous and absurd, and I hope it 
will be a warning to all succeeding 
generations; that no man _ hereafter 
may, presume to say, this day shall 
be a day of happiness.” “« Aye,” said 
the Caliph, ‘*and here is Mesrour, who 
to my knowledge, hath attended to 
your philosophical disceurses these 
three years, yet is no philosopher ; 
and I hope it shall be a warning to 
all succeeding generations, that no 
man may hereafter presume to say, 
I will be a philosopher. Darii, Ferio, 
Parengen | what sort of argument call 
you this, with regard to the disap- 
pointment of Seged, in his scheme 
of happiness? 1 can only say, that 
good and bad luck are dealt abcut 
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after such measures as neither 

nor I can fathom. He projected’ fo, 
himself ten happy days, and each oj 
them failed; why then lament, there. 
fore? but this woiul tale concerns pg 
me; tis past and gone. Futurity 
is to us a non-entity; we may carte 
it out as we please—and 1 this mo. 
ment declare—that in spite of Sege 
and all his lamentations, I will be 
hap % fer ten days to come.” 

‘* Very well,” said the Philosopher, 
‘and pray what scheme do YOU propose 
for toe-morrow’s happiness *” “Rove? 
replied the Caliph, ‘‘scheming wa 
the rock on which your friend Se- 

ed wrecked his’ venture of telicity. 
ie conceived projects ; they miscar- 
ried, and he was miserable. 1 will 
transfer the toil of invention, and the 
chagrin of disappomtment to other, 
Giafar, be it your charge to advertise 
my trusty friends, Isaac Ben Phiddal 
and Jacob Ben Bottal, of my pur 
pose. Let them be constituted mae 
ters of revels for the ten ensuing 
days.” ‘* Nonsense,” cried the phr 
losopher, ‘if you will not listen to 
sound reasoning Jet us try, what sound 
reasoning can do. | bought a boy 
the other day from a rascally grir 
ning Jew. What ho! Arassid; he 
sings well, and tickles a lute right 
cunningly. Now I have given bum 
a song to conn, quite suitable to our 
present topic. 1 Jove mightily, and 
upon every occasion, to rail at this 
world and all things in it.”  Arassid 
then approaching with a timid and 
diflident air, seated himself on a green 
bank, and having played some thou 
rishes on his lute, warbled with 
finite grace these verses : 


DELUSIVE all and vain are human joys, 
The young anhappy Selim sighing said, 
As to the midnight sky he raised, his 
vence, 
Wild wandering in a dark and heathy 
glade. 
What is there real to man, alas! but 
pain ! 
And what of joy that proves not fale 
and vain. 


This soul, the breath of heaven withias 
plac’d, , 
That moves and feels all o’er our Wom 
drous frame, 
With energies divine enriched and grac®, 
Why could itnever yet remain the sae! 
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fager each bliss in nature’s bounds to 
' drain, 

And then to sparn them all, as false and 
Vath. 


Heroes, and ye that drench the world in 
blood, 
Conquerors, enamour’dof bright empire’s 
blaze, 
That gleams through clouds afar in fran- 
tic mood, 
Wasting iv fields of toil your noblest 
davs, 
Soon, thoughjye grasp the universal rein, 
Soon will ve, Weeping, quit a task so vain. 


See yon gay travellers, in the massy hall, 

Secure from night and storm, all decked 

in stiles s 
For wine, for jest, and song, by turns 
they call, 

But varied luxury all thought beguiles ; 
And if by chance another day they gain, 
With raefal face they’ll curse their or- 

gies vain. 


Sunk ona couch of silk, Zemindar lies, 
Ou Zara’s bosom lull’d, clasped in 
her arms, 
He wakes to transports new, he fiercely 
flies, 
And rifles unopposed her 
charms: 
Sure that is bliss—let bim but sleep again, 
And waking he'll confess this false and 
vain. 


glowing 


Ev’n ye who boast this passion to refine, 
From the low dregs of gross mortality, 
Who dream of pauts, and sympathies 
divine, 
Th’ angelic feeling, and respondent sigh, 
till the same grov’ling period must ob- 
tain, 
Made by your art more exquisitely vain, 


The sage that weighs the stars in his proud 
thought, 
And to their circling worlds of light 
gives law, 
Quick from that daring flight, by hun- 
ger brought, 
Obeys the cravings of bis carnal maw. 
Topye and pudding, from th’ Etherial 
plain, 
How vast the fall, and the ascent how 
vain, 


Yet wisdom, love, wine, glory, each poor 
wight, 
That treads this earth, infatuate must 
pursue ; 
Blest only when the race -is done, when 
night, 
The night of death, removes them from 
the view, 
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To shades where sleep and sweet oblivion 
reign, 4 
Unbroken by such hollow phantoms 

vain, 


Blest moment, that shall wrap my heart 
in peace, 

By hope and disappointment torn no 

more, 
Wheea this flat, stale, dail, scene to me 
shall cease, 

And I some happier region may explore; 
Not the vast glube itself could tempt me 

then, 
To tread once more a tract so false and 

vain, 
During the song, the Caliph showed 
no small emotion, and gazed with 
eagerness on the tuneful Arassid. At 
the conclusion he said to the philoso- 
pher, ** your boy is a delightful crea- 
ture. He is qualified to sing in Para- 
dise ; and if Ll find no worse there 
I assure you I[ hope for no better, 
Never before did I hear an air so 
enchanting, set to-such good for no- 
thing verses; so my faithful friend, 
good night.” ‘The plilosopher con- 
ducted his visitors tothe river’s bank, 
and promising to be at court next 
morning, with a solemn benediction, 
bade them adieu. 

As they rowed gently down the 
Tigris, the re raved about the 
singer Arassid; his supple attendants 
echoed his opinion, in the language 
of exaggerated and fulsome adulation ; 
which far from pleasing him, seem 
nauseous and disgusting, when he com- 
pared it with the famiiiar address, and 
unrestrained contradictions of honest 
Ebn Mulish. 

When he arrived at the palace, the 
night was far advanced; he imme- 
diately retired to his chamber and 
ascending the alcove, wished for pro- 
found sleep, but be wished in vain. 
The song he had heard, and the 
singer, perpetually haunted his fancy, 
He made the signal for the musi- 
cians in the antichamber to play, 
hoping their soft strains, as they had 
often done, would lull him to repose, 
‘This expedient produced no better 
effect ; the softest touch of their lutes 
seemed harsh, the silver wires of their 
harps, scarce trembling, brayed rough 
in his ear ; and the song, though one 
which before had enchanted him, now 
only enchanted by recalling to bis 
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mind, the voice of Arassid. He com- 
manded them to cease; and was a- 
bout to deliver himself a prey to 
chagrin, when he suddenly retiected 
that he possessed within himseif a 
power of  self-accommodation, and 
that in the conscious possession of this 
power more than in all his state, bis 
Own superiority consisted. “Shall 1,” 
said he, ‘* imitate thesilly girl, who 
the other day, cried herself into a fe- 
ver for the loss of a nightingale! Ex- 
cept the divine Zorayma, whom I 
heard on the banks of the Teflis and 
whom I never can forget, Arassid 
certainly excels all mortals. But a 
singer more or less shall not break 
the repose of Al Raschid.” ‘This 
happy retlection induced a_ pleasing 
self-complacency, which was quickly 
followed by refreshing sleep. He was 
waked by a loud noise in the anti- 
chamber, caused by a contention for 
the mastery between Isaac Ben Phid- 
dal, and Jacob Ben Bottal, each claim- 
ing the right of regulating the hap- 
piness of the day, and each proposing 
a ditferent scheme. 

ihe arguments with which they 
supported their respective rights of 
priority, made the Caliph laugh hear- 
tily. He forthwith summoned the 
wuole court to attend in the great 
council hall, and ordered the con- 
tending parties to plead their cause 
at large. ‘lhe previous question, who 
should plead first was determined by 
lot, in favonr of Isaac Ben Phiddal. 
‘That eloquent gentlemen then held 
forth his right of precedence, in a 
speech of five hours and forty mi- 
nutes: at the conclusion ot which, 
Jacob Ben Botta', being called upon 
to reply, was found fast asleep. Af- 
ter yawning and stretching himself, he 
pronounced emphatically these words, 
‘‘ brethren let us go to dinner.” The 
hall resounced with a thousand shouts 
of applause, and every voice pro- 
claimed the victory of Een Bottal. 
The morning thus passed happily, 
because busily ; a day of employment 
can hardly be unhappy. 

The Caliph passed the night calmly, 
though not without a dream of Aras- 
sid. He fancied he saw that youth, 
in a woman’s dress, singing and playing 
ah air of most bewitching tenderness ; 
hjs) brow bound’ with roses, attd his 
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eyes sparklmg with pleasure. Th. 
lovely vision eluded his _ grasp, ya. 
nished with a smile, and left hig 
half-waking in yolupiuous melancholy, 
Hle arose, and according to custom, 
went to prayers. As he returned from 
the mosque, he was astonished 49 
hear an inconceivable variety of my. 
sical sounds at once fill the airs je 
looked around and saw his attendants, 
his guards, the people in the streets, 
in the windows, and on the house 
tops, all performing on musical jp- 
struments. He turned to enquire of 
Giafar what this meant, and beheld 
that able statesman grinning ruefully, 
and twanging a Jew’s-horp between 
his teeth. He next applied to Mef 
rour; the Eunuch answered by a 
flourish on a child’s whistie; Ben Phid. 
dal plaved on a rebeck; Ben Bottal 
on a rebible, ‘and the Philosopher 
Ebn Mulish himself sounded a mighty 
ram’s horn ; inshort he heard cornets, 
sackbuts, dulcimers, marrow-bones and 
cleavers, psalteries, tambours-de- basso, 
and piano-fortes, nor could he divine 
the cause of this musical uproar, till 
he reached the gate of the palace and 
perceived an edict which Isaac Ben 
‘hiddal had fixed there; impor 
that whoever during nine days, shoul 
appear in the presence of the Caliph, 
without playing on some instrument 
of music, should be set in the stocks; 
the absurdity of this device amused 
him for awhile. Inthe evening, hay- 
ing previously sent to take down Ben 
Piiddal’s edict, he supped in public 
with the court ; contentment and good 
humour presiding over the repart. 
‘This night, in a dream, he saw Zo 
rayma, the Circassian princess, of 
whom three years before he had been 
deeply enamoured. She appeared 
more beautiful than ever, but with her 
former coldness rejected his vows, 
even when in the ardour of passiov, 
he offered her the rank of sole Sub 
tana. She told him that she could not 
be; for though he took her for 4 
princess, she was in fact no mor 
than the daughter of his friend Ebn 
Mulish Ben wd Ben Hobal Fung. 
At this whimsical information he burt 
out a laughing, and awoke. 

Ben Bottal now took his turn, as pit 
sident ef the third day’s pleasure; M 
being a man of profound t 
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was much puzzled what course to take, 
he had risen early, and seating him- 
self on a bench, by the gate of the 
palace, entered into profound medi- 
tation, in which be continued for many 
hours without coming to any certain 
result. His mind was wholly divided 
between two plans, whether he should 
ercer the most famous orators and 
ets to entertain the public by a 
display of their talents, or issue an 
edict commanding the whole court to 
engage in a genera’ game of blind- 
man’s buff. The Caliph whose dispo- 
sition was naturally gela-tic, being ip- 
formed of this important decision, al- 
most split his sides laughing. Com- 
osing himsel by degrees, he went 
to a balcony to behold the sport, 
which was exhibited in the inner court, 
and continued, with uninterrupted 
expressions of satisfaction until sunset. 
On the fourth morning, Isaac Ben 
Phiddal undertook a magnificent plan 
of happiness. He proposed that the 
Caliph should make a triumphal pro- 
gress through the city, accoinpanied 
by the chict personages of the court, 
but especially by Ben Phiddal himself, 
who should be the principal figure 
in the procession; he affirmed that 
such a show would make all the 4 
keepers and petty artizans completely 
happy ; and of consequence communt- 
cate by reflection, the* most supreme 
delight to the Commander of the 
Faithful himself; accordingly this pa- 
rade began immediately after noon 
prayers. ‘Ihe Caliph rode first on a 
mule, Ben Phiddal followed in a superb 
litter, from whence he declaimed to 
the people on each side, standing up, 
extend:ng his arms and exhorting them 
fo be as happy as he was. Along 
two or three streets he continued this 
mode of exhortation, still wfiirming 
‘rongly that he himself was happy, 
and perhaps many people believed him: 
but at length the vebemence of his 
ainrmation seemed to abate, his voice 
faultered, and divers uncouth contor- 
tons took place: in his countenance, 
He sat down wriggling and fidgeting ; 
4turlong further, he owned he was 
wihappy ; three yards more he roared 
‘at he was miserable. The proces- 
‘ion now ended.» The hero descended 
from his liter, bolted into the back 
yard of a caravansera and disappeared. 
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The Caliph was at first alarmed, but 
observing Ben Bottal tittering aside, 
and recollecting that he had seen him 
give his rival a glass of Sherbet, just 
before they set out, he presently 
comprehended the matter. The misery 
of Ben Phiddal had a speedy and 
happy conclusion ; he soon returned, 
but refused to renew his parade, and 
retired in dudgeon to his apartment 
im the palace. He had now no other 
employment but to contemplate the 
innumerable casualties which lie in 
ambush on every side to intercept 
the happiness of man, and break in 
upon the hour of tranquillity and de- 
light. But his private calamity proved 
a public advantage, and furnished 
maiter of merry speculation for the © 
remainder of the evening. Next day 
for lack of better invention, Ben 
Bottai resumed his abandoned design 
of exhibiting the orators and poets. 
For the encouragement of candidates, 
hé proposed prizes of value, withal 
reserving -to Himself the office of 
supreme judge. After a vast number 
of competitors had displayed their 
abilities ; Ben Bottal assigned the prize 
of rhetoric ‘o a man, who possessed 
the astonishing faculty of communi- 
cating his sentiments on the most ab- 
struse subjects, though born dumb ; 
and the poetical prize he awarded to a 
cobler, whose verses were indeed very 
indifferent, but it was proved that 
he had written them with the point 
of his awl. ‘This cobling poet re- 
ceived his reward with the most ridicus 
lous affectation ef dignity, saying, ‘* I 
pocket your money, but 1 care nota 
fig for your patronage; I was bred 
to the last, and am independent.” In 
the evening the Caliph reclined on a 
sdfa, amusing himself with the sage 
decisions of Ben Bottal, when the 
philosopher Ebn Mulish emtered the 
chamber. ‘Welcome, Doctor,’ said’ 
the Caliph, * you see we come happi- 
ly on.” “O yes,” said Ebn Mutish, “half 
your time is past; but ‘yet you have 
no reason to exult. Reflect how 
much of your happiness “has resulted 
from the follies and absurdities of our 
fellow-creatures; reflect how much 
more of it has resulted” from mere 
chance, then telf me what part of it 
you can call your own work?” * The 
causes of happiness,” replied the Caliph, 
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*¢ or of pleasure, which is the same 
thing, will seldom bear a minute scru- 
{inv; | shall be satisfied with myself if 
I can make the best of things as they 
occur, without diving in search of un- 
necessary knowledge. Liie, says the 
great prophet is a stream; if so, let 
me be a cork or feather, let me slip 
merrily gown the dancing waves, 
and kiss ra flower that blooms on 
the margin: better thus, than like a 
block or stone, roll along below, 
tumbling in cod and darkness.” At 
these words, Ebn Mulish threw his 
arms around the Caliph’s neck, and in 
a tone of solicitude, asked, if no un- 
satisfied wish had disturbed his five 
days’ happiness. ‘Ah! yes, | wished 
for Arassid and I dreamed of Zorayma!” 
The philosopher stept to the door, 
and returned leading the lovely ap- 
parition which had haunted Al Ras- 
chid’s dreams—‘‘Here is Arassid— 
here is Zorayma! take her from a fa- 
ther’s hand, | hope she will secure the 
remaining five days of happiness. Be 
not amazed noble prince the ; Sultan of 
Circassia, hid in this disguise, has long 
studied your character. | saw your 
attachinent to my daughter with plea- 
sure, but wished to know the man 
thoroughly who should possess Zorayma; 
with her i took a secret journey, and 
settled near your court, forcing myself 
by atfected bluntness on your notice. 
Now I know you, and once more take 
her. But O! Al Raschid, let not this 
vast accession of felicity disturb that 
happy, that philosophic serenity which 

see you sone. Never think of 
yourself independently; nor dream, 
that because you are the greatest man 
in Bagdad, you are the second being in 
the universe. What is the universe, 
and what art thou? Commander of the 
‘aithful is a pompous appellation ; but 
5 are the’ faithful ** handful of 
two-legged insects, crawling in a cor- 
per of a paltry planet, called the earth, 
The annihilation’ of a thousand earths, 
with all their inhabitants, would make 
no blank jp the universe. Examine the 
boundless skies; new suns at times ap- 

ar there, with worlds revolving round 
them, inhabited by myriads of crea- 
tures rejoicing in their light. For 
some centuries they beam in our hea- 
wens, and increase our nocturnal canopy, 


til} the fatal night arrives which the. 
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hand that formed them had markeg 
for their extinction. ‘Lhe astronomer 
then looks in vain for them; the ra 
diant orbs are vanished, their systems 
left in darkness, or hurled into con. 
fusion, and all animation there for 
ever lost. What is man?” 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 


ACCOUNT OF THE AFRICAN INSTITY- 
TION, 
(Concluded from Page 354. No, V.) 
HE Committee, after describi 
the state of society which 
been produced in Africa by a trade 
calculated to destroy all confidence, 
to engender hatred, and spread deso- 
lation, observe: 

‘«In such a dreadful state of society, 
what success could rationally be ex 
pected in any attempt to promote 
agriculture or legitimate commerce? 
‘The attempt was obviously hopeless; 
and even if there existed no other 
assignable cause for the small progress 
made by the Sierra Leone Company, 
in meliorating the condition of Africa, 
this seems to furnish a satisfactory 
solution of it. 

The Committee, however, are desi- 
rous of cautioning the friends of the 
Institution against expecting any very 
great etiects to be seman Sow pro- 
duced, even by the cessation of the 
Slave ‘Trade. Africa, exhausted bythe 
—— struggles of that ruinous traf- 
fick, may for a time be incapable of 
much exertion in other directions, 
On the coast especially, where the 
operation of the Society must com- 
mence, the population is so greatly thin 
ned, by the excessive demands which 
have been made upon it, as to place 
very considerable difficulties in the 
way of the general diffusion of know- 
ledge, and the general excitement 
of industry. Large districts in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, which, 
ten og ago, were comparatively 
populous, are now reduced to wastes, 
with hardly a trace of their former 
culture; and if an estimate were to 
he made of the existing population, 
for about seventy or eighty miles inland, 
on that district of coast which extends 
from the Rio Grande to Cape Palmas, 
with the exception of one state where 
some degree of security and improve, 
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ment is enjoyed in consequence of 
the adoption of the Mahomedan code, 
the average amount would probably be 
found to be less than seven persons to 
a square mile. 

‘These facts, at the same time, are 
not of anature which ought to have 
any effect in discouraging the ex- 
ertions of the society. On the con- 
trary, by displaying the magnitude 
of that work of beneficence and mercy 
in which it is engaged, they ouglit 
rather to redouble those exertions. 
The difficulties are great, but by no 
means insuperable. f hough the Coast 
has been so greatly depopulated, yet 
the African continent is still possessed 
of an immense population. If security 
be given to the Coast, and encou- 
ragements held out to industry, the 
waste will soon be re-animated with 
new life. Labourers will migrate to 
the spot where their persons will ‘be 
safe, and their labour productive. 
Men of commercial enterprize will 
be attracted to the points where the 
manufactures of Europe may be safely 
bartered for the productions of Africa; 
and the benefits of industrious occu- 
pation, of afair and legitimate com- 
merce, of order, justice and secu- 
rity, being once felt, they cannot fail 
to be duly appreciated and widely 
diffused. 

But how, it will be asked, is that 
security which is the parent of industry, 
and of all those blessings which attend 
industry, to be attained? This is a 
subject which has occupied the at- 
tention of the Committee, and on which 
individue! members of their body have 
favoured them with valuable sugges- 
tions; but as yet, itisone on which they 
we not prepared fully to enter. ‘lhey 
will at present advert only to a single 
point connected with it. 

_ One great (it may be almost said 
wdlispensable) step to the attainment 
of the security here spoken of, would 

» to induce the other nations of the 
earth to follow the example which has 
been set them by. Great — Britain 
and America, and’ to relinquish the 
trade in Slaves. It cannot be denied 
that much of the success of any plan, 
which may be devised with a view to 

improvement of Africa, willi de- 
pend on the degree in which that trade 
* @tnerally suppressed, At present, 
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indeed, the Portugueze settled at Bra- 
zil, are the only persons at liberty 
to carry it on. hether they can 
be prevailed upon to abandon it, and 
whether any measures can be taken ef- 
fectually to prevent British capital 
from swelling the negro population, and 
enlarging the cultivation of South Ame- 
rica, at the expense of the protracted 
misery of the African continent and 
the eventual ruin of our own colo- 
nies, are questions which the Com- 
mittee will not now discuss. [t may, 
however, be possible to indice the 
Government of Brazil, if not wholly 
to abandon the Slave Trade, yet. to 
confine it within certain limits, by 
forbidding the supply of any colony 
belonging to a foreign nation, and by 
restraining their traders to the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, or at least to that 
coast and the coast of am UE This 
may be the more practicable, since, 
with the exception of ‘not quite a 
thousand slaves, which have been an- 
nually taken by the Portugueze from 
their settlement of Bissao, at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, their Slave 
Trade is, in point of fact, already 
confined .within the limits which have 
been specified; and, should the Por- 
tupueze agree to this restriction, the 
African coast, from the 20th degree of 
N. lat. to the 4th or 5th degree of S. 
lat. an extent of about 2300 miles, 
would be entirely free from the Eura- 
pean Slave Trade, at least during the 
continuance of the present war. 

But, supposing this object to be at- 
tained, it must still require the utmost 
efiorts, on the part of the friends of 
Africa, so to improve the present crisis, 
as that on the termination of the war, 
those powers who may wish to re- 
sume the Slave ‘I'’rade, may find the 
Africans so much enlightened with re- 
spect to their true interests as to be 
proof against its temptations. Under 
these circumstances it seems unneces - 
en to endeavour to impress on the 
public, how very urgent is the call for 
exertion; and, with a view to that 
exertion, how important it is, that funds 
should be provided for giving effect to 
the beneficial designs of the institution. 

‘The Committee, before they close 
their Report, will briefly advert to 
the measures which have been adopted, 
or are now taking by Covernment,. 
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with respect to Africa; for although 
these measures do not fall within 
the scope of the Society’s delibera- 
tions, they may in their consequences 
very materially advance its general ob- 
jects. . 

‘lwo ships of war were sent out to 
the Coast in the month of November 
last, with instructions to their Com- 
manders, to prevent the infraction of 
the law for abolishing the Slave 
Trace, and to take every opportunity 
which might occur of reconciling the 
African Chiefs (who, it must be re- 
membered, have very geverally been 
Traders in Slaves) to this measure, 
and of explaining to them its beneficial 
tendency. 

A commission, consisting of three 
gentlemen (two of whom possess con- 
siderable local knowledge) has also been 
appointed and will proceed in a few 
months to the Coast of Africa, for the 
purpose of minutely investigating the 
state of the different british settlements, 
and pointing out in what manner they 
may be made subservient to the great 
object of African civilization. 

Much important information may 
also be expected from them respecting 
the capabilities of Africa in general, 
and the condition of her inhabitants, 
and the best means of improving both, 
to the mutual advantage of that conti- 
nent and of Great Britain. 

His Majesty’s Government has fur- 
ther resolved to appoint a Court of 
Vice-Admiraliy at Sierra Leone, for 
the purpose o: giving more complete 
effect to the Act for abolishing . the 
Slave ‘Trade. ‘The appointment of 
such a judicature is particularly de- 
sirable at the present moment, as other- 
wise all the vessels which may be 
seized under the Abolition Act mast be 
carried to the West Indies for a adju- 
dication; a course which would be at- 
tended with 2 cruel protraction of the 
confinement on ship hue of the cap- 
tured Slaves. At Sierra Leone it will 
also be much easier than it would be in 
the West Indies, to dispose of these per- 
sons, agreeably to the humane provi- 
sions of the Act of Parliament. The 
system of free labour being already 
established at Sierra Leone, the intro- 
duction of any number of Negroes into 
that Colony, whether on the footing of 
free labourers or as apprentices for a 
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limited period, could be attended wig, 
none of those inconveniences which, i 
is alleged, would flow from it jn og 
West india islands, and which, asthe 
Committee understand, are deemed 
to be so considerable as to make it, 
question whether many of the persogs 
already liberated in the West Indies 
under the operation of the Abolition 
Act shall not be sent back to Siem 
Leone. A better chance will ako be 
thus afforded for restoring some of 
the captured Slaves to their iormer con. 
nections; and some of them, after bay- 
ing enjoyed the advantage of instruc 
tion in agriculture and in other useful 
arts at the Colony, may possibly be 
beneticially employed in disseminating, 
in other parts of Africa, the knowledge 
which they may have thus acquired,” 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN, &c. oF 
CARRICKFERGUS. , 
( Concluded from Page 334, No. ¥.j 


N the different branches of a 
small river called Wood-bum, 
the scenery of each is truly charm 
ing, the banks being covered with a 
profusion of natural shrubbery; the 
sheet of water is not very large, and 
consequently does not send forth that 
stunning noise which renders some ca 
cades + Eaten it is, to use the 
words of a learned author, ‘A uni 
form murmur, such as composes the 
mind to pensive meditation.” The 
streams have also several lesser falls, 
besides the fore-mentioned ; 
esseseceeces’* And steals, at last, 
Along the mazes of the quiet vale.” 
Near the fall on the left, is a cave, 
hewn in a rock ; it can be entered with 
some difficulty, and is pretty spacious 
‘lhe Danish saths, or forts are very 
common here; I counted eight within 
three miles of the town, some of 
very large, they are commonly 
mounts, or forths, and believed by 
many to be the abode .of fairies, &¢ 
I shall here mention the most meme 
rable events of the place. About 32 
poets before Christ, Fergus the fit, 
ing of Scotland, founded the town®. 
— = — a n«~, 
* The cause of Fergus comivg hitber, 
is said to have been as follows; being 
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In 1178, Hugh de Lacy founded the 
castle; in 1310, it surrendered, after a 
long blockade, to the Scottish forces, 
under Edward Bruce; 1333, William 
de Burgeo, Earl of Ulster, governor, 
was murdered by his own servants, 
who afterwards suffered here for the 
game; 1600, Arthur Chichester sallied 
forth with the garrison, and destroyed 
all the corn, hay, &c. in the adjacent 
country, which caused a dreadtul fa- 
mine the following year; 1639, a plan 
to deliver up the castle to the insur- 
gets of Scotland was defeated by 
Wentworth, Earl of Statiord, and the 
chief agent executed; 1640, eight 
thousand infantry and one thousand 
cavalry were assembled here by him 
in excellent order, to oppose the Scots ; 
41, Sir Phelim O’Neil resolved to 
nossess himself of the town and castle, 
but being defeated on his way hither, 
he relinquished that plan; early in 
i042, the garrison sallied out in the 
night, to the neighbouring district of 
lsland-magee, and massacred upwards 
of thirty Roman Catholic familiest ; 
April 1042, four thousand Scottish aux- 
diaries, under one Robert Munroe, 


wok possession of the town and castle 5, 


i048, general Monk surprised and 
tok general Munroe, the Scottish 
commander, prisoner, and sent him to 
England. ‘The Scots having sent the 
greatest part of their forces, paid by 
the parliament in Ireland, to fight 
against them in England; early in 1649, 
it surrendered to Lord Inchiquin; 
General Monk was taken prisoner, but 
most ot his officers and soldiers entered 
into his majesty’s service. November 
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flicted with a leprosy, he dreamed that if 
bathed in awellat this place, he would 
% cured immediately; he instantly ree 
paired hither, and his dream is said to 
have been fulfilled. Tradition further 
wlds, that this was the well inside the 
fastle, which is dry these many years; 
the same tradition says he founded the 
Castle, ° 

} tThis horrid act is supposed to have 
“en committed in revenge for the mas- 
“eresof Lurgan, Portadown, &c. which 
*insome degree confirmed by a tradition 
,wrent throurhout the island, which says, 
ne De tholics prior to this had mas- 

cred ; . . ° ; . : 

diaiee the protestants in av adjacent 
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2d, 1649, the town and castle surren- 
dered to Sir Charles Coote, 

August 12th, 1689, Duke Schom- 
berg arrived in the bay, with about 
ninety vessels, having on board near 
ten thousand men, but badly appoint- 
ed, and disembarked the following day, 
at Groomsport, near Bangor. n 
marching to Belfast, the enemy retir- 
ed to Carrickfergus, where several 
regiments were instantly detached with 
cannon; the place was then summon- 
ed in form, but not agreeing in the 
terms, batteries were raised; on the 
22d, trenches were opened, and the 
siege carried on in form, till the 26th, 
when several breaches being made, 
and all things ready for an assault, the 
garrison surrendered, obtaining leave 
to go to Newry, where the Duke of 
Berwick, natural son of James the 2d, 
commanded. June 14th, 1690, king 
William landed here, attended by 
Prince George of Denmark, the Duke 
of Ormond, the Earls of Oxford, Scar- 
borough and Manchester, the Hon. Mr. 
Boyle, and many persons of distinc- 
tion, and was joined by several of the 
neighbouring gentlemen. October Ist, 
1752, four men were killed at the castle, 
by the bursting of an old catmon, the 
gunner having wadded her with wet hay. 

Kebruary 2ist, 1760, Commodore 
Thurot arrived in this bay, with the 
following ships; Belleisle, 44 guns, Le 
Bland 32, and ‘lerpsichore 26, and 
proceeded to land about one thousand 
men, he then attacked the town and 
castle, the garrison consisting of about 
one hundred and eighty men, of general 
Strode’s regiment (62d, mostly recruits) 
commanded by colonel Jennings, made a 
vigorous defence from the town-wall and 

ardens, and afterwatds retreated into 
the castle, the enemy then attempted 
to force the castle gate, but was beat 
back with considerable loss; the gar- 
tison having now expended all its 
ammunition, were obliged to surrender 
on honourable terms. “The enemy’s 
loss is supposed to have been near 
forty killed; smong whom were three 
officers, and between forty and fifty 
wounded, among whom were general 
Clobert: the ison had two killed, 
and three wounded. Thurot was for 
landing at Whitehouse, and surprising 
Belfast, but to this oy the general 
objecsal, fearing to be harrassed by 
BD 
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leaving a garrison in his rear. ‘The 
re-embarkation took place on the 29th 
same month, at4, P.M. in some con- 
fusion, being apprehensive of <n at- 
tack on their rear*. September 1773, 


@ most tremendous gust of wind from 
the S.W. passed through a part of this 


nn ee ee ee ee ee 





* Thurot’s squadron was all capfured on 
the 28th of the same month, by Captain 
Vuliot, off the Isle of Mann; after a smait 
action of an hour and @ half, in which 
Commodore Tharot was killed. His 
watch, asingle cased gold one, is at pre- 
sent in possession of a gentleman near 
Belfast, 


ene 
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district, tearing out of root sever 
large trees, and blowing down hay. 
ticks, &c. May Ist, 1778, the famoys 
Pau! Jones, in the Ranger, arrived i, 
this bay; the Drake frigate lying here, 
proceeding to reconnoitre, a desperate 
engagenient ensued; when the Captain 
of the Drake being killed, and bjs 
second mortally wounded, she wa 
forced to strike to this noted advep. 
turer. In 1708, this casthe was a state 
prison, and continued so for some years 
after. 1801, by the act of union, 
which took place this year, the corpo. 
ration onty retarns one burgess to serve 
in parliament. , S.MS. 
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{HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF JOS, DOMBEY, 
YRANSLATED FROM FHE FRENCH OF 
M. DELEUZE. 

r _— names of literary men who 

acquire a reputation by their writ- 
ings, descend to posterity, together 
with their discoveries ; and should 
their contemporaries deny them justice, 
or envy seek to obscure their deserts, 
still their works remain a dvfuble 
monument, and will at last establish 
their proper rank in literature. ‘The 
history of the lives of such, though 
useful to point out the steps by which 
they advance to knowledge, and to 
dittuse more widely the general results 


of their labours, is not necessary to’ 


their fame. 

Joseph Dombey was born at: Macon 
on the 22d of February 1742. We 
have not been anxious to callect anec- 
doies of his youth ; suffice it to sav, 
that he took the degree of doctor of 

hysic at carat gogpaed in which eity 
* first aequired a passion for natural 
history, and more especially botany, 
which he studied under M. Gouan. In 
stature he was tall and well made. His 
constitution was strong: His character 
naturally full of vivacity and gaiety, 
wnd thoughtless of either fortune or 
fame, he devoéted himself with equal 
ardour to study and to pleasure. An 
enemy to all constraint, and considering 
his patrimony as sutticient for his de- 
mands, he was totally negligent of his 
ailairs. Amiable and generous, he min- 


gled with society without calculating 
the expense or loss of time. ‘Th 
morrow with hun was ever a d'stax 
period. 

Seemingly occupied during  winte 
solely with the pleasures of the town, 
as soon as spring reanimated vegets 
tion, he was attracted to the ccunt 
by the tlowers; in search of these he 
travelied through the southern provin- 
ces, and along the sea Coasts, and when 
they were no longer to be found i 
the plains, he ascended the mountain, 
and staid there till driven away by the 
snow. Tor several months no ot 
heard speak of him, nor was it known 
where he could be found. As longs 
his money lasted, he used it to faci 
tate Is journeys; but when it ws 
gone he knew how to do without i, 
travelling on foet, and Siving with the 
fitieality of a hermit, till an opporte 
nity oilered of borrowing more; wheo, 
reckouing that he should soon hav 
wherewithal to repay, he would, with 
out hesiiation, give exborbitant interest 
Continuing thus to spend without ca 
culation, when the time of paymeit 
caine le found himself harrassed by 58 
debts, and again had recourse to Mm 
nous expedients for raising money. 
To this thoughtlessness he joived # 
most delicate sense of honour: bis wort 
Was @ sacred engagement. Unsuspitr 
ous and disinterested, his comment 
with the world was easy and mit; 
but to this mildness was joined a iit 
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ness, @ bravery, and even a sort of 
ide suitable to a man who knew how 
torespect himself. jack 
With a view to his proficiency in 
botayy he removed to Paris in 1772, 
and on his arrival there presented to 
M. Bernard de Juissieu a very fine her- 
harum of the Pyrenees. He attended 
the lectures of this professor, as well 
as those of M. Lemonnier, and attached 
himself particularly to M. ‘Lhouip, all 
of whom entertained the highest idea 
of his talents and integrity, J.J. Rons- 
seau, weary of a fame so fatal to bjs 1e- 
se, was at this time seeking to con- 
sole himself with the study of botany. 
This philosopher, meeting by accideut 
with Dombey, was so much pleased 
with his frankness, and especially with 
his talking to him about nothing but 
plants, that he was desirous oi having 
him for a companion in his botanical 
excursions, aud conceived for himan 
intimate friendship. 
ln 1775, Juissieu being applied ta by 
the controller-general, M. Lurgot, for 
a botanist to go to Peru, in order to 
search for such useful plants as might 
benaturalized ijn Europe, recommended 
Dombey as every way fit for the un- 
dertaking, and the minister desired to 
seeliim; but being at that time ranging 
over the Alps, ou his return from a 
journey to Berne, where he had been 
to pay a visit to the great Ilagller, he 
he was not immediately to be found, 
M. Thouin addressed severa} letters to 
him, at different places; and the one 
directed to St. Claude finding him there 
onthe 13th of August. 1775, he set off 
immediately for Paris, presented himself 
to M. ‘lurgot, and received orders to 
hold himself in readiness to depart for 
Madrid, from whence he was to pro- 
teed to Peru. He immediately pro- 
cured whatever he thought necessary, 
settled with his creditors, to whom be 
secured a part of the salary of 3000 
livres qliotted him, and was extremely 
Mpatieut to be gone; but as the neces- 
sity for making the project agreeable 
to the court of Spain occasioned a delay 
tll the autumn of the following year, 
Mis time he employed in making him- 
vlf acquainted with every branch of 
tatural history, and more particularly 
with whatever related to the objects of 
els Voy age, 


Ue arrived at Madrid on the 5th of 
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November 1776, where he found the 
phiegmatic character of dhe persons 
with whom he had to deal, entirely 
opposite to his own, their indolence 
ili suited to his impatience, and their 
want of contidence altogether intolera- 
ble. ‘The minister for the Indies, M. 
de Gaives, wishing to join with him some 
Spanish botanists to collect for Spain, 
as he should do for France, two pupils 
of M. Ortega and two draftsmen were 
appointed for this purpose, witha salary 
of 10,000 livres each. Instructions 
were drawn up, by which eyen Dome 
bey’s pursuits were to be regulated ; for 
he was charged to make experiments 
upon the culture of cinnamon, supposed 
at that time to be indigenous in —~ 
and to apply himseif to several re- 
searches concerning the mines, On ac- 
count of the delay occasioned by this 
arrangement, the expedition was not 
ready to sai} for ten months longer; yet 
in spite of all the solicitations of Dom- 
bey, many necessaries were neglected 
to be procured, and he was to furnish at 
his own expense, paper, instruments, 
&c. Ihese and Fi. articles cost him 
three times as much as they would have 
done at Paris; and although he lived 
with great economy, he found his ine 
come inadequate to his expenses at 
Madrid. His salary was doubled, but 
still fell much below that of his com- 
panions. ‘lhis was a anaes: of unea- 
siness; but having arrived at Cadiz on 
the 17th of September 1776, all the 
diflicuities and dangers of the voyage 
vanished from his sight; his thoughts 
hurried him across the Atlantic, and 
he already enjoyed, in prospect, the 
pleasure in seeing the plants of the 
new world, and of making himself use- 
ful to his country and to Spain, He 
embarked on board the Peruano of sixty 
guns, commanded by M, de Cordua, on 
the 20th of October 1777, and arrived 
ut the port of Callao op the 7th of 
April 1778, ‘The next day he went to 
Lima, where he was very well received 
by Den Emanue} de Guirrior, the vict- 
roy of Peru, , 

At the sight of the ancient kingdoin 
of the Incas, his enthusiasm redoubled ; 
he contemplated at a distance the 
summits of the Cordilleras: he was 
however detained several months at 
Lima. In this city it never rains, but, 
in ihe winter season a continual fog oh- 
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scures the sur ond nourishes vegetation, 
and by the end of the spring ail is dry 
and scorched up. Dombey employed 
t@is time in collecting seeds, not from 
off the plants, but front’ the reposito- 
ries of the ants in the sand, where the 
want of moisiure prevented them trom 
germinating. 

M. de Bordenave, canon of Lima, 
an old friend of M. de Juissieu, pressed 
him to accept of board and lodging at 
his house; but this, although a great 
resource in a country where every thing 
is so dear, he refuseal, rather than sepa- 
rate himself from his companions, with 
whom, inthe spring, he undertook a 
journey along the coasts, as far as the 
line nearto Quito. ‘The travellers were 
exposed to ereat dayger, from which 
they escaped only by their courage, 
being attacked by a band of runaway 
negroes, of whom they killed one, and 
took three prisoners. No notice was 
taken of this event at Lima. 

Dombey procured ip this journey 
a great many plants, and other objects 
of curiosity, and some extremely 
rare antiquities, such as the vases found 
in the tombs of the ancient Peruvians, 
and a dress of the Incas. He superin- 
tended the making of 300 drawings, 
many of them of new genera; but he 
could not obtgin a copy even of the 
representations of the plants he had 
named in honour of his come and 
friends. It was not upon this occasion 
only that he feit the art of design to be 
one of the most essential requisites to a 
naturalist, particularly to a traveller. 

On his return to Path Dombey, 
learning that the Buen-Consejo was 
about to sail for Cadiz, wishei to seize 
this opportunity of sending his collec- 
tion to Europe, ‘The number of his 
specimens was) very considerable, hav- 
ing preserved twelve of each species. 
Of these he made two herbariums; 
one for France, and the other for the 
king of Spain.’ He sent also the vases 
and the ancient dress, which he begged 
M. d’Angivillers to present to the king 
of France ; several specimens of mite- 
rals, and thirty-eight pounds of platina, 
Cesigned for the cabinets of the king, 
the Academy, and M. Sage; a packet 
of seeds of the Quinoa*, Xc. He 
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* Chenopodinm Quinoa L. = This pliant is 
cultivated in Peru and Chiii; the leaves 
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also addressed to M. de Galvez ame. 
meoir on the pretended cinnamap tree 
of the neighbourhood of Quito, which 
he proved to be not the true cinnamon 
of Ceylon, but another species o 
Laurus (Laurus quixos, Lam. Eneye.) 
not applicable to the same purposes, 
and therefore not worth attempting to 
cultivate; and a memoir upon a cruel 
disease very common in Peru, whieh 
he attributes to the abuse there made 
of pepper (Capsicum annuum) of the 
pubescent winter-cherry (Physalis 
escens) and of the love-apple (Solanu, 
Lycoperiscum. ) 

In April 1779 he received an order 
from the viceroy to repair to Ceuchin, 
to analyse the mineral waters. After 
having tulfilled this commission at his 
own expense, he advanced into the pro- 
vince of Varma, on the other side of the 
Cordilleras, and followed the torrent: 
which run into the Maragnon, or River 
of the Amazons. In this canton the 
country is mountainous, aud the soil so 
variable, that every valley produces a 
different set of plants ; but the precipices, 
the height of the mountains, and the 
sudden changes from heat to cold, ren 
der botanizing both troublesome and 
dangerous. He next proceeded to 
Huanuco, where he arrived in the be- 
ginning of May 1780. ‘This town is the 
last of the Spanish settlements. Further 
on are vast forests, where the Ci 
chong grows in abundance, though not 
known before to be found any where 
butin Loxa. ‘The Spaniards had in 
deed been informed of this the year 
before; but it was very important to 
verify the fact, and to determine whe 
ther tne species were the same as the 
officinal bark, Mules, servants, Io- 
dian guides, and provisions, the same 
as for a voyage by sea, were requisite 
to botanize in these forests, so impent 
trable by the trees being tied together 
by several kinds of climbing plants, 
that a passage can only be made by 
the hatchet. For every species a tree 
= —-_- - se 
are eaten like spinach; and the se eds, 
which Dombey assures us are nearly # 
good as rive, form the principal nourish: 
ment of the peopte. It is an annual 
and would therefore succeed in France; 
but unfortunately the sceds sent to 
Thouin could not be sown ti!l two yee 
after they were gathered, and consequendy 
would not grow. 
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must be felled, often two, because most 
of them are divicous. In these thick 
forests the heat is so suffocating, for 
want of the circulation of air, as to 
occasion the greatest inconvenience , 
speedily spoiling the salted provisions, 
and fillmg the biscuits tull of insects. 
The travellers had established the depot 
of their collection at the little post of 
Cochero, where nothing was to be pro- 
cured: nevertheless, they would have 
prolonged their stay, had they not re- 
ceived information that two hundred 
cavages were on their way to attack and 
pillage them; to escape from whom it 
was necessary to set out in the middle 
of the night, to cross over the precipi- 
ces, in order to reach Huanuco, from 
whence Dombey returned to Lima to 
procure assistance. ‘Ihe two servants 
ye had been obliged to take with him 
cost him more than his salary, and he 
laid out in articles he had purchased 
more money than had been given him; 
and although M. Necker had: ordered 
him 10,000 livres extra pay, this whole 
sum was absorbed in the expense of 
puckage only, His companions had a 
salary of 10,000 livres each, yet he 
had been obliged to lend them $000. 
it may be asked whence he could ob- 
lain these resources :—let us see how this 
enigma is to be solved. 

{have already said that Dombey 
carried to Lima the produce of his 
botanical excursions. Here he occupi- 
el himself in writing the descriptions, 
of whieh he always made duplicates at 
east; In arranging his specimens, and 
in collecting every thing curious or 
mteresting; yet all these objects to 
which he devoted himself with such 
arvour, did not employ the whole of 
us tine. He and his companions were 
4 frst well received; but in a country 
where luxury is excessive, where riches 
nly are held in estimation, and the 
sciences so very little knuwn, men who 
travelled on foot to collect herbs were 
soon held in derision and contempt. 
Some few only, to whoin he had letters 
of recommendation, treated them 
with respect. ‘There existed a still 
hore unfavourable prejudice against 
Jombey; for the writings of the 
French philosophers snd literati having 
«aidalized the Spanish clergy, every 
tenchman passed for a heretic. “1 
Wi very regular in coufurming to all 
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religious custums,” says he, in one of 
his letters; ** but notwithstanding this, 
the Inquisition would not let me alone 
a single day, if | had not been sent by 
the king.” He conducted himself, 
however, so prudently, that he soon 
conciliated both estecm and conside- 
ration. He wasa physician, and visited 
the sick; and the prejudices against him 
did not prevent him being regarded as 
more skilful than the physiciaus of the 
country. Jie visited alike the rich and 
the poor, without ever accepting of any 
fee: he distributed medicines to the 
poor gratis, and trequently gave thein 
money also, If he worked all the day, 
at night he went into company, always 
avoiding going to the saine houses as his 
companions. 

‘The Peruvian ladies are very agree- 
able, addicted to pleasure, but badly 
educated. Dombey did not seek their 
society in private, but paid his court 
to , them in their public asseiblies, 
Play is their principal occupation, and 
to make one of tle party 1s, the best 
way to be wellreceived, As they attach 
but little vawe to money, they of 
course play carelessly. Douibey, whilst 
he gave up his time Lo their ainusement, 
played at cards in a gentleiman-like dis- 
interested manner, but with attention: 
he was successtul; dnd it is singular 
enough, that a passion so often rumous, 
and almost always an enemy to study, 
was to him an useful resource, and 
even enabled him to procure objects 
in natural history. ‘Thus, by conform- 
ing to the customs of the country, 
gnd distinguishing himself by a respect- 
fal gallautry towards the ladies, Dom- 
bey was soon in high repute. ‘The 
frivolous found in him one of the 
most amiable of men; to those who 
knew how to appreciate merit he re- 
commenced himself by his manner and 
his knowledge ; in tine, by his easy ad- 
dress, his open character, and the sere 
vices he rendered, he made himself 
friends, who otlered him money when- 
ever he stood in need of it, and would 
not be repaid till after his return to 
France. (One of these lent him at 
one time 40,000 livres. At the same 
time he was no economist: when he 
gained he paid his debts, he made new 
acquisitions, and the surplus, if any, 
he gave to the unfortunate. ‘Thus it 
was that at gue ime he was seen living 
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tn splendour, then again not able to 
keep one servant; but labouring with 
the same zeal in every situation. 

if the Spanish goverimeut is justly 
accused of being often suspicious; if 
the people are a prey to indoience, and 
debased by superstition, there are in 
this nation, perhaps more than in any 
other, instances of men possessing ele- 
vated and geverous souls, animated by 
every character of greatness, and who 
disregard every sacrifice they can make: 
there are among thein enlightened men, 
who set the higher value upon know- 
ledge, and are the more sensible of the 
xivantages arising therefrom, in propor- 
tion as it is of more rare occurrence, 
In this class Dombey tound admirers 
and friends, who thought themselves 
happy to offer him services, opening 
to hin their purses, and co-operating 
with him in Soke zood; and we shall 
soon see that many parts of his con- 
duct might weil excite their enthue 
pias. 

Having procured the necessary 
funds, and packed up bis collection, 
Dombey wished to return to Huanueo, 
where he had left his companions; a 
a journey at this time full of danger, 
all the provinces about Lima being in 
aflame. ‘The Indian lapac-imaro, pre- 
tending to be a descendant of the Incas, 
had put himself at the head of a con- 
siderable party, and drawn a number 
of villages into his rebellion. ‘This 
war had already occasioned the destruc- 
tion of several thousand lives; and the 
Joss of the who'e of Peru was dreaded. 
Notwithstanding this alarming state of 
affairs, Dombey continued bjs pursuits, 
and arriving at Huanuco the latter 
end of December 1780, he found the 
inhabitants plunged in the greatest dis- 
tress and consternation, and reduced to 
extremities, having neither food nor 
money. He inmediately waited on 
the president of the general council, 
and oflered him the sum of 10U0 pias- 
tres, and twenty loads of corn, .or the 
support of the troops. ‘lhe council 
and all the military oflicers assem- 
bled; when Dombey, renewing his 
offer, added that of raising two regi 
ments at his own expense, putting him- 
self at the head of them, and marching 
against the rebels. He was heard with 
enthusiasm; and although his offer was 
yot accepted, the Spanish allicers were 
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roused by the liberality of a French, 
man, and engaged to fumish the 
thousand piastres, and to maintain the 
troops at their own expense, each jp 
his turn, ‘I hanks were voted to Dom. 
bey by the council, by the officers, the 
magistrates, and the bishop; they at. 
knowledged that to him they owed 
the preservation of the city, and per- 
haps the termination of the war; ig 
which perished, before the capture of 
‘lapoc-Maro, a hundred thousand per. 
sons. Dombey, however, posalnalall 
to profit by the refusal of his gift, sent 
it to the hospital of St. Jean-de- Dieu, 
to be distributed amongst the poor. On 
his departure to Huanuco he was ac. 
companied of the inhabitants; but u»- 
fortunately the glory with which he 
was covered could not fuil to excite 
envy. 

On his return to Lima he received 
the most atllicting intelligence. ‘The 
ship Buen-Consejo had been taken by 
the English. All the collections had 
been purchased at Lisbon, on account 
of the Spanish government, and M, 
Ortega had presented to his Catholicina 
jesty the vases, the dress of the Incas, and 
other valuable articles intended for 
the king of France. Nothing had been 
forwarded to Paris but the duplicates 
of the dried plants and seeds, As 
the vessel had been taken by the 
kngli-h, and the property bought by 
Spun, the king of Irance had cer 
tammly no valid claim upon it; yet 4 
a proceeding so opposite to the elevat 
ed sentiments of Taelaben could not 
fail to wound his feelings. He did not 
however show any discontent; but when 
those who had profited by his labours 
dared to add reproaches, he repel 
them with indignant firmness. “ The 
minister tor the Indies,” said the vice 
roy to him, ‘has desired me to inform 
you that the king of Spain thought # 
strange that the herbarium design 
him was not so considerable as that 
the king of France.”—** And: has net 
the french minister also written to you? 
Excellency to complain that as tae 
nish companions have not transmitted @ 
Pars copies of their drawings and de. 
plicutes of what they have collet ? 
—‘ No, certainly; but the 5 
gentlemen do not owe any thing 
France.’—« And what, sir, do i owe 
to Spain? Does the king of Sp 
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ay me any salary? You may answer, 
that since it is demanded of me, 1 will 
never from this time send any thing 
more.” ‘Ihe viceroy, who possessed 
as much gentleness as dignity, far from 
resenting this pride, endeavoured to 
sooth him, and persuaded him to write 
civilly to the minister for the Indies; 
and Dombey, though he resisted un- 
just commands, instantly yielded to 
these polite solicitations, and continued 
to seund to Spain duplicates of each 
plant, only taking the precaution to 
demand receipts, that he tight have 
itin his power, to produce to his court 
the proof of his proceedings. 

Exhausted with fatigue, our traveller 
was now desirous of returning to 
Europe, but he wished first to visit 
Chili; a country the more interesting 
to him, because the climate, being 
very similar to that of France, atford- 
ed hopes that its vegetable productions 
might be more easily vaturalized. 
Having filled twenty cases with his 
collections, and deposited them at 
Lima, with directions to have them 
embarked after the peace, he prepared 
toset off for Chili, a journey requir- 
ing enormous expenses, as he could 
hot dispense with his two servants, 
whom he had instructed, and who re- 
quired great wages. Money was neces- 
sary, as wellto defray the expense of 
his journey and his residence in the 
country, as for the purchase of the 
curiosities he might meet with; and such 
was the zeal he had inspired, that 
50,000 livrés were offered him. He 
also had letters of recommendation to 
the most distinguished characters, and 
arrived at Conception in the beginning 
of the vear 1782. 

Inthis city a contagious disease was 
atthat time making dreadful ravages; 
many had fears: J every one shut 
himself up in his house; and the sick 
Were abandoned. Dombey was advis- 
ed to avoid the danger. hat indeed 

d a botanist to fear, whose employ- 
ment was to ramble over the country, 
and in a climate so mild that it was 
fasy to avoid every suspected house? 

t Dombey was not only a botanist, 

Was likewise a physician, and his 
wmanity prompted him to brave every 

anger. He accordingly settled in the 
ity, and, excluding himself from every 

Suse where the contagion had not reach- 
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ed, dedicated his whole time to visif- 
ing the poor, furnishing them with food, 
medicines, vinegar, sugar, beds, and 
even nurses’at 5 livres a dev. He 
soon found that the distemper was not 
so fatal when treated properly, and 
he devoted himself with indefatigable 
courage. When it was observed that 
he cuted others without being infected 
himself, confidence returned, the sick 
were taken better care of, and in the 
end the epidemic totally disappeared. 
Dombey was now regarded as a mes- 
senger from heaven: he received 
thanks in the name’ of the whole coun- 
try, and was offered the place of 
physician to the city, with a salary of 
10.000 livres. Nor were other means 
neglected to detain him; for Dombey 
having regarded with much interest 
a beautiful lady, and very rich, who 
was herself not insensib'e to his merit, 
the bishop of La Conception insisted 
upon her marrying him. Although 
more inclined to the match from the 
feelings of his heart than even froin 
the prospect of riches and reputation, 
yet reflecting that this marriage would 
prevent his returning to bis own coun: 
try, and offering there the fruits of 
his labours, he resisted the  tempta~ 
tion, aud to avoid the struggle leit 
La Conception and repa red to St. Jago. 
‘Lhis determination he was sens ble he 
might live to regret; bat he considered 
it as a duty to fulfil the mis-ion intrusted 
to him. Would to God he had yield- 
ed to these solicitations of gratitude ! 
Perhaps he had then been still Lving; 
he might have seat his collections fromm 
Chili to Europe, and had been spared 
the pain of seeing himself deprived of 
of the greater part of the frusts of his 
labour; had escaped being a prey to 
the vexations which embittered” hrs 
latter days, avd nearly deprived him 
of his reason; nor would hic then have 
witnessed those scenes of terror 
and barberity which drove him from 
Frauce; he bad not in fine perished 
miserably without relation or friend 
to soothe his sorrow.—bBut let us not 
anticipate events. Dombey departed 
for St. Jago after having filled twenty 
cafes, of which six consisted of diied 
plants, the rest of minerals, shells, and 
a great number of designs that he had 
caused to be executed. 

During his residence in this city, 
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the reputation he had acquired pro- 
cured him from the Spunsh govern- 
ment a sufliciently troubiesome com- 
mission. ‘The quicksilver mines of 
Huanca-Velica having been ruined by 
the falling in of the earth, and those 
of Almaden not furnishing a sufficient 
supply for working the gold mines of 
Peru and Chili, Le regent de [ audience 
of Chili received orders to cause others 
to be sought for. Dombey was ap- 
plied to, and set off tor the Cordilleras 
toexamine the old mine of Coquimbo, 
which had been abandoned above fifty 
years: this he caused to be cleared 
out, and a plan taken of it. He dis- 
covered at Narilla a mine two leagues 
inextent; and brought back specimens 
of the ore, the assay of which left no 
room to doubt of the great importance 
ot the discovery. ‘These mquiries hav- 
ing led him to examine with care the 
course of the mines and the mode of 
working them, the signs by which they 
may be deteeted and the best means 
of rendering them productive, he ad- 
dressed a memoir on the subject to the 
court of Spain, At the same time he 
pomted out a new mine Of gold, and 
mineralogists were sent into Chili in 
compliance with his instructions. 

In this excursion into the Cordilleras 
he had to travel a hundred leagues, 
and the labour to which he subimited 
nearly deprived him of his hearing. 
Jle expended 15,000 livres, the re- 
nnbursement of which he refused, al- 
Jeging that he was happy to sacrifice his 
time and Jabour to be userul to Spain, 
as he thought by so doing he seconded 
the intentions of France; but that le 
could render no account of his ex- 
penses, except to the goverument 
which sent him. He had done the 
saine with regard to his expenses in 
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the analysis of the mineral water » 
Caxatumbo. 

In the midst of these labours jj 
botanical pursuils were not neglected, 
He found m Chili one of the fines 
trees in the world, observed before by 
Molina, and imperfectly described 
under the name of Pinus araucarig, 
It is fit for masts, having a trunk 159 
feet long, and straight as an arrow, 
M. Daubenton has spoken of it in his 
Memoirs of Agriculture, and called it 
Bastlaire. Lamarck has described it 
under the name of Dombeya, and 
Juissieu under that of Araucaria. Dom- 
bey having pointed out to the Spaniards 
the use that might be made of this 
(ree, and proved that a vessel which 
had been disinasted had been repaired 
with it at a small expense, tiie minister 
of the Indies gave his the thanks of 
his Catholic majesty. It is to be re 
gretted that the seeds brought inte 
L-urope have not germinated, as there 
is reason to believe that the tree would 
succeed in the open ground in the 
southern departments of france, and 
that it would be very useful. ‘The nuts 
are good toeat. Cones, male catkias, 
and planks of the wood, are preserved 
in the museum *. 

* From trials lately made both tn Chil 
and in Portugal, it has been found that 
the Araucania ts net so proper for thasts 
ns was at first suppos:d, the wood being 
too soft. Two other species of Arancaria 
have been discovered: the one, a natite 
of Norfolk Island, is actually cultwated 
in the Kew garden, under the name of 
Colambia, the beauty of these trees 
tempting the English to bestow on the 
genus the naine of the discoverer of the 
New World.—-Aurnor. (It is Heit 
who called it Colwnbia.—F.prt.) 

To be concluded in our nezt, 
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BLACK MONDAY. 
ANMER’S Chronicle gives the 
following account of the origin of 
hame, 


ilus 
‘Lhorne Castle is now Cullen's weod ; 


‘tis now an old stump of a casile 
just above ground, s¢arcely two miles 
from the city of Dublin. This City, 


by reason of a great mortality, being 
much wasted and desolate, the I 
habitants, atter their country manner 
upon holydays, some for love of fresh 
air, and others for pastime, pleasuft 
and gaming’ sake, tlocked out from 
thence to Culléen’s wood. Upon Mom 
day in Easter-week, the Buras 
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Tools (the mountain enemies) like 
wolves Jay in ambush for them, and 
finding they were unarmed, fell upon 
them, and slew about three hundred 
inven, besides women and children, 
whom they led away in their hands; 
soon after, upon report of this, the 
city was peopled again by the Bris- 
tolians. Afterwards that dismal day 
used to be remembered, and solemn- 
ly observed by the Mayor, Sheriffs, 
Aldermen and citizens, with feasting, 
mnusic, and pitching up of tents in 
that place (as though it was to dare 
those merciless slaves and cowards) 
and marching there regimentally, or 
in corporations in the best method 
they could devise, with varieties of 
formalities, as drums, colours flying, 
aid other figures to each corporation. 
But this is lett off lately, more is the 
pity ; if it should be continued, once 
every two years, and the franchises 
every third year, it would occasion 
much trade to most of the trades- 
men and dealers in the eity of Dublin. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 

Such was the poverty of the Western 
pat of England during part of the 
l3th Century, that we find the Eng- 
lish Judges excusing themselves to 
the Lord Chancellor, from holding a 
court of Eyre, in Cornwall.  S2 
remamus widem, macras genas re- 
portalamus.” Literally thus, ‘If we 
go thither, we shall bring back lanthorn 


jaws,” 
EXTRAORDINARY VISITATION, 


_Giraldus Cambrensis relates, that 
there is a small island, almost adjoin- 
ing to Anglesey, which is inhabited 
by Hermits, living by manual labour, 
ad serving God. It is remarkable, 
that when, by the influence of human 
Passions, any discord arisés among 
them, all their provisions are devoured 
and infected by a species. of small 
mice, with which the island abounds ; 
but when the discord ceases, they are 
no longer molested. 
LORD AUDLEY. 


James Lord Audley attended the 

ay stey~es at the battle of Poictiers, 
“ was there severely wounded ; the 

ice rewarded him with a gift of 

- hundred marks, yearly rent ; 

which he unmediately divided among 

4 tour esquires, saying at the same 
SELPAST MAG. NO. VI. 
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time to the Prince, “Sir, it is meet 
that 1 do well for those who have 
deserved best of me, for these my 
esquires saved my life among my 
enemies, and God be thanked, my 
ancestors have left me sufficient re- 
venues to maintain me in your ser- 
vice.” This nobleman was afterwards 
killed at Blorenheath, in Shropshire, 
during the contest between the houses 
of York and Lancaster. : 

CIRCUITS IN MUNSTER AND CONNAUGHT. 


Sir Arthur Chichester, who wags 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, in the be- 
ginning ot the reign of James the first, 
first established a circuit for Judges 
of Assize, in the provinces of Mun- 
ster and Connaught. 

ANECDOTE OF STRONGBOW’S 50N. 

It is recorded that Richard Strong- 
bow, who first invaded lreland, had 
a son who being desirous to signalize 
his courage, asked his father’s pet- 
mission to attack the Irish army, which 
had collected in great numbers. On 
being refused, he sallied out contra- 
ry to orders, but was so warmly re- 
ceived by the enemy, that he was 
forced to retreat, after having received 
a severe check. No sooner had he 
arrived at the [English camp than his 
father, incensed at his disobedience 
and ill success, drew his sword, and 
poe it into his body. He was 

uried, as was Strongbow himself af- 
terwards, in the Church of the Holy 
‘Trinity, now called Christ's Church, 
Dublin. 
JULIVS THE SECOND. 

Julius Il. had more of the spirit of 
a soldier than an ecclesiastic. He em- 
ployed the great Michael Angelo, to 
superintead his buildings; and when 
he supposed bin dilatory, often threat, 
ened to throw him off the scaifold. 
Once he gave hun a severe beating, 
which he afterwards compensated by 
a handsome present in money. ‘lhe 
same artist was employed to cast a 
statue of this Pope in bronze, for the 
city of Bologna, and proposed to put 
a book in his band. ** No” said the 
military pontiff, ‘* let me hold g sword, 
Il am no man of letters.’ When the 
Bentivoglio family became masters of 
Bologna, the statue was melted down 
ood tered into a piece of ordnance ¢ 
a change which would have given 
Julius no displeasure, 

B 
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AROU JOSEPH. 

Abou Joseph flourished in the reign 
of Haroun al Raschid, by whom he was 
appointed to an office in Bagdat, similar 
to that of our Lord Chaneellor. He 
was not only a man of Learning, but 
of much quickness in repartee, as 
appears from the following anecdote. 

Some persons had consulted him 
on some point, on which he candidly 
acknowledged his ignorance. ‘They 
teproached him with receiving large 
sums of money as a salary from the 
royal treasury ; notwithstanding which 
he did not discharge his duty, as was 
proved by his ignorance in this par- 
ticular. “My friends” replied he, “ [ 
receive a salary proportioned to what 
{ know, but if | were to 1eceive in 
proportion te what I do not know, all 
the treasures of the Khalifat would be 
lusuflicient to pay me.” 

ORIENTAL PORTS. 

‘The poets of Arabia stand high m the 
estimation of the Kasiern Literati. One 
of the most conspicuous of them is 
Abou Tamam, who was born about 
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the year 190 of the Ifegira, and died 
about the year 231. His life Ws 7. 
ther short, as had been predicted of 
him by one of his friends, who, with 
a striking accuracy of comparison, sid 
that the activity of his mind, woyid 
consume his body, as the blade of a 
Indian sword wears Out its sheath. 
‘Lhe testimony given of his works by 
a brother poet, is one of the most yp. 
equivocal kind. When a. writes 
not only praises the works of a oo 
temporary author, but even exaits 
them above his own, we have the 
strongest evidence in their favour, 
‘This is the case with respect to Abou 
‘Tamam’s works: ‘for “Bakhteri, who 
is’ highly esteemed as a poet among 
the Arabians, being asked his opinion 
of them, and whether himself or Abou 
‘Tamam were the better poet? inge- 
nuously declared, “ what is good in 
Abou ‘Vamain’s writings, far surpasses 
the best of mine; while the bad 
luine is much more tolerable than the 
exceptionable parts of his.” 
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On employing Coa? Gas for lighting 
small manufactories, and for other 
‘ purposes from a paper by Mr. B. 


Cook, of Caroline-street, Dirming- 
ham. PHIL. JOUR. v.NXI, PB. L028, 
MTHERTO €oat Gas has only 
I been employed permanently tor 
Lahtive Farge manntactories, Mr. 
Cook has apphed this Gas on a smalter 
scale m his nranufattory of metatlic 
tovs, and has very benevolently pub- 
shed an account of the great advan- 
fages he has found from its use to 
induce others to follow his example. 
Mr. Cook’s apparatns consists of a 
gmall cast iren pot, containidg about 
eight gailons, with a cast fron cover 
Tuted to it with sand, which serves as 
a retort for forcing over the gas ftom 
the coal placed in it, by fire applied 
beneath it; from this pot a pipe passes 
the gas, thromph water, to a reser- 
yoir, which hoids about 400 gallons, 
whence it is conveyed all round the 
work-shops, through tubes formed of 
cki gua barrels, which may be procur- 


ed from the gun manufactures at o 
cheap rate. Mr. Cook finds the flame 
of the gas much superior to that from 
a lamp urged by a blow pipe for sol- 
dering, which is much used in his 
trade; this fame is quicker and sharp 
er, is constantly ready tor use, and per 
forms the work more neatly and more 
expediGiousty than the Jamp  whieb 
requires to burn some tine before tts 
flame is sufliciently powerful for use, 
so that both the workman's time is lost 
by it, and much oil is wasted to a0 
purpose, 

‘This very useful appitcation of the 
gas, of which Mr. Cook is the fir 
ifventor, makes it necessary to keep 
the apparatus in constant action, day 
and night, while his men are at woth, 
aud twenty-five pounds of coal put 
intotlie pot, are found to be sufiictest 
to afford alb the gas wanted every 
twenty-four hours, with a consider 
able surplus, which is burned to was€ 
when not wanted; the whole qua 
tity of gas produced by this quamillty 
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of coal Is computed to be 600 gallons, 
eweaty-five pounds more coal will be 
fylly adequate for the tire beneath the 
pot, during the same period ; the 
coke produced in the process hay be 
ysed for the same purpose, 

This quantity of coals cost Mr. 
Cook only four pence, and for this 
snail! charge he has light supplied equal 
to that of eighteen or twenty candles, 
of six to the pound, besides the sav- 
ing of the oil and cotton for his sol- 
dering lamps, which used to cost him 
full 30/. a year: from this saying only 
five shillings a week are to be deducted 
for the charge of a man to attend the 
gas apparatus, part of his time. ! 

Mr. Cook only values the coke 
nroduced at 2/ 10s. a year, which 
from his own account, In another 
part of his paper, is evideotiy too Iittle; 
for ie states there, that coke In stoves 
or furnaces Jasts so much longer thaa 
coals (on account of the flame of the 
bitumen iu the latter, causing the whole 
to consume with great rapidity) that 
“two fires of coke will last longer than 
three of coal.’ He also makes no 
allowance for the value ot the tar, 
setting that off for casual losses 5 
but itis to be heped that this tar will 
be more valued and have a better 
ale, when its good properties for 
paying ships are better 
which a notable instance has been 
mevtioned, in the account of the ship 
Economy, constructed on Mr. J. W. 
foswell’s patent plan, which vessel was 
paid with it on her last voyage, but 
even if not sold, it would be of some 
value in burning in the retort to pro- 
duce gas. 

Mr Cook’s statement of the account 
6 the annual cost of the gas, con- 
trasted with that of candles, &c. for 
the same purpose, is as follows; 


Yearly expense in coals and Dr. 
Me 6 sa ‘ge re eee 10 V 
luterest of forty-two pounds 
{cost of apparatus) .. 2 O 90 
Protits BOP year, «coc +. * 





£50 10 ¥V 
iwenty weeks candles, at eigh- Cr. 


teen shillings perweek,#£18 0 0 
Mil and cotton for lamps, ..30 0 O 
boke worth, cstimated, o «> 210 0 


£50 10 O 
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An apparatus which saves 301. per 
annum, costs from Mr Cook’s state- 
ment, only 42/ He thinks the plas 
might be used to great adyantuge on 
a still smatler scale, for those who use 
but six candies and one soldering lamp, 
and for this purpose a first expense of 
ten or twelve pounds would be sufti- 
cient, which would be saved in the 
first year, Mr. Cook acknowledges 
the profit to be under-rated, as the 
gas would not be wanted for light in 
summer; the coke seems rated so much 
beneath its value, that probably the 
estor of the credit on this account 
would add much to that mentioned, 
and both together cause the profit to 
be much higher than what is stated, 
Mr. Cook states that considerable na- 
tional benefit would arise from the 
general use of gas lights, by reducing 
the importation of tallow, and of 
spirits of turpentine; as the spirit 
which might be drawn from the tar 
(of which spirit a good deal is also pro- 
duced in procuring the gas) would 
answer all purposes probably as well 
as that imported from Russia, which 
now costs twenty shillings a gallon, 
though formerly the same quantity was 
sold tor three and sixpence. 

Mr. Coek has promised to come 
municate to the public, plans and 
drawings of a small gas apparatus suffi- 
cient to enable any man to put one 
up for himself; which will be of the 
more value as we have as yet no exact 
description in priat of the whole pro- 
cess of managing the gas from actual 
practice in this country; many mi- 
nute parts of the apparatus, which a 
person familiar with them would not 
think of consequence enough to men- 
tion, would require many trials from 
any one else, before they could be 
wade to the best advantage, 

4. method of constructing a gas 
apparatus, called a Thermopale was 
published in Sonini’s Journal; and 
afterwards a translation of the account 
was inserted in the Repository of Arts, 
No. 49, with a plate. It does not 
appear, however, from this that an 
stoves were actually made on this 
plan, or that its utility wa much 
proved by experiment. It contains 
the only description we are acquainted 
with, of a method of passing the gas 
through water, 
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Mr. Cook has Tein irke 1, th it if the 


use ot i) gas became universal, so 
much coke would be made in_ pro- 
ducjng it, at it would probably put 
a stop to the manulacture of coke at 
the coal works. Lhis would also be 
a@ national advantage, as the prodigi- 
ous quantity of heat and light, at pre- 
sent, wasted in the coa! works, would 
then be sll converted to protiable 
uote. Hle has also observed, that uno- 


ther conse juence of this measure would 
be, the tion of the price of can- 
des, oil, tallow, and of course, of soap. 


[¢ Cie 


Cheap and easy method of Charring 
Bow-turf into Coke, Jrom the Trans- 
actions of the Dubl in Society 
Ob-ervii o that charred turf is not 

yet become a maufacture, or brought 

to meatket for the use of smiths or vari- 

Ous manufactureyss, it ots prop sed to 

render this easy and profitable 

poor cottet 
Let a pit be 
the t abin, 


to every 


dug in the floor of 
near the hearth, two teet 


deep, and as long andas brood, as a 
flag can be conveniently got; it of the 
levgth of the hearth, and three feet 


wide, the better. 

Let a hole be cut, either round or 
square, in the middje o: the flag, 
laree enough for = arin to go in, 
and to Teach to ¢ extre wits of the 

it, tnd let a ~senel er be made 
fit the hole; there om LN bean iron ring 
in the cover to litt tt off and on. 

Whenever the poor cotter bots his 


potatoes, there are usually left ih the 
grate, oronthe hearth, a number of 
pieces of turt, theroughly burnt, nt 


for coke or char, whic! hare suffered to 
waste and burn out into ashe 

Let these thorough 
turf, in their vlowing state, be taker 
otf with the tongs, and conveyed into 
the pt, covering the = of the ta 
immediately, toe xelude the air; ther> 
lumps of turf will be ch ental or coked, 
hit tor use. When the pit is tull, je: it 
be emptied out into a drv corner of the 
eabin, tll there is a cuantity for mar- 
ket, it will be readily bought up by 
the smiths, forthe forge, or changed 
for horse shoes or iron work, wanted 
for cars. ‘The country smiths se.dom 
burn the turf properly for coke, or 
cover it sufficiently from the air, when 
burat, to make good char or coke. 
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burat lumps of 
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A quantity made by this d rection 


Was sent to the manufacturers of japgy 
at Newry, and they certined that r 
was nearly equa} to charcoal, — byt 
burnt something quicker. Lhe Breay 


or soapy black turf is the best tor coke, 

Ifthe landlords would make 
of these pits here and there 
inountainous or boggy 
estate 


a few 
e, on fhe 


parts ot their 


s, it would soon become CoynmMon., 
Deser ription of «a temporary Life-boat, 
Somme nded to be used on the Coast 

of Ireland, 

Keading the account of the ship. 
wreck at Baliycastle, 1 could not but 
lament the want of that useful machine 
a life-voat, which has proved so service 
able in sunilar cases, when aH prospect 
of assistance without it, seeme i utterly 
mnpossibie. As it is however inpros 
buble that a sufficient number of boats 
on the most ap proved plan could be 
stationed in sufficient numbers ak ng 
our widely extended coasts, to be rta- 
dy in every case of emergency; | ob 

plan for converting 


fer the followi ing 
any boat mto a good substitute. It 
is well known that air is a_ thousand 
times lighter than water, vad that a 
cubic foot of fresh water weighs sixty- 
five pounds ; could theretore a sufh- 
ent number of air-tight compartments 


be made in any boat, it is Clear she 
must float when even = filled with 
water and heavy articles. ‘Lhe Eesqul 


landers construct boats, 
in being covered over with 


meaunx andGrreen 
which, fr 


a skin, which laces tight about. the 
body of the person — nevigates 
them, thereby excluding ater from 


the « cavity Vy pa- S$ without dange r ti rough 
the most turbulent se: and Dr. Frank. 
lin, along many dn valuable hints 
for enlarging the comtorts of mankind, 
SUGLZeSiS this idea of having air-tight 
compartments in vessels to augment 
their floatahility, and also, that by 
bunaing up the water casks as they 
were emptied, a collection ot att 
might be formed, capable of foatng 
sévyerol tons*. All that is necessat¥ 
to convert any comimon boat into4 
life-boat is to dispose a number 6 
small casks, closely bunged, under 
the thwarts, and in other parts of the 
me | and securing them from moe 


—— 
nee are ——— 


* see I rail kiit "> W orks, vol, ile 170. 
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ing, for upon their being firmly fixed, 
lery nds the salety of the crew. A 
ten sallon keg, holding eighty pounds 
o water Mey serve as a standard to 
eS ton from, and as a sywall boat, or 
Norway vawl, can hold ten = such 
mall casks, without mconvenience, 
and as the boat will tloat, when with- 
oot heavy articles, even when full of 
cater, we may safely calculate on a 
fouwability of eignt-hundred pounds, 
id sv tn proportion on all other oc- 
cations. Some ballast may be neces 
ary ca order to give steadiness, but 
this need be in small quantity, if dis- 
posed in ihe very bottom, of It mighit 
yieces of timber, which 
would not diminush the buoyance, 
yet preserve tue boat upright among 
the wave, specially as we do not 
suppose the boat to carry sail. Ina 
boat thus prepared, little danger is to 
be appreherdea, and when confidence 
riables mon to think with composure, 
they wil he able to make good a land- 
ing at the most favourable moment, 
and skiliul seamen will know that 
even during tremendous gales, by 
attention to the waves, a sate ianding 


eyen ve | 


inay be atfected ta many places, 
where certa‘n destruction would most 
inevitably ffollow a precipitate ajtempt. 


People accustomed to triumph over 
difficulties cequire, by habit, a con- 
tempt for danger, but certainly it 
would be worth consideration to have 
al fishing boats, pleasure bouts, and 
one boat at least belonging to every 
ship, adapted at all times for standing 
heavy seas without being Hable either 
to sink or overset, a matter easily 
accomplished if the ballast was a bar 
of ‘rou placed on the keel and air- 
tight compartinents might be made 
without much expense or inconvent- 
ence, Underneath the seats, and at the 
stem and stern, of suffi: tent capacity, 
both to float the ballast with any coim- 
mon quant Ly of loading, and to Cil- 
eure Saiety to the crew. 

pince writing the above, I am hap- 
PY to find the latter part ot this 
ray has been carried into effect by 
Mr. Christopher Towill, and after the 
most satisfactory trials, a figure, with 
al omple te description, ha been given 
to the public, in Nicholson's Journal, 
of January 1, 1809. ‘* Lhe following 
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is adescription of the boat as bnilt 
by Mr. Christopher ‘lowill, of ‘Teign- 
mouth. Her length is thirty feet, her 
breadth ten, her depth three feet six 
inches. ‘Lhe space between her timbers 
is fitted up with Pinewood; this is 
done with a view to prevent the water 
lodging there. ‘The pine wood is well 
caulked and paid, She is buoyed u 

by eight metal cases, four on rs 
side; these are water-tight, and in- 
dependent of each other. They will 
serye to buoy up six tons, but | find 
that, all the buoyant parts of the boat, 
taken collectively, will buoy up ten 
tons. ‘The cases are securely decked 
over and boarded on the sides with 
pine. ‘There is ascuttle to each case 
to put goods in; the edges are lined 
with baize, and over each scuttle in 
the case, is one of wood, of a larger 
size, the margin of which is lined in 
the same manner, to exclude the water. 
Between the cases are Norwegian 
balks, holted to the bottom, and fas- 
tend to each other by iron clamps, 
and decked over. ‘lhe depth of her 
keel is about nine inches below the 
garboard-streak, the dead rising is four 
iiches, Her keel is narrow at the 
under part, and wide above, for the 
yirpose of giving the timber a good 
bed which will support the bolts in 
case a necessity should arise to en- 
counter sand-banks. In satliig over 
a bar, or in places where the water 
is shailow, the rudder will with ease 
draw up even with the kel, and when 
in deep water it will let down, in- 
stantly, and with equal facility, a foot 
below it; in consequence of which ad- 
vantage, the boat is found to steer 
remarkably well, the forecastle of 
the boat forms a cabin 10 feet wide, 
6 feet long, and 4 feet deep, into 
which women, children, and disabled 
persons may be put. It is furnished 
besides, with two grapnels, very pro- 
per to be thrown on board a wieck, to 
ride by. ‘The grapnel ropes will as- 
sist the sufferers to remove and escape 
from the wreck to the boat. She is 
likewise equipped with masts and sails, 
and is as manageable with thein, 
as any boat of her dumensions cau 
possibly be. In a tempest however, 
she must be dismasted and rowed by 
fourteen men, with oars, 16 feet 
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Jong, double banked. The men are 
all fastened to the thwarts by ropes, 
and cannot be washed from their seats. 
As a pleasure-boat she answers ex- 
tremely well. And with respect to 
safety | can say, that | have sailed 
uw her from Brighton, round the Cor- 





(Jan. 


nish coast to Conway, in North Wale 
without any accident, thouch we ex. 
perienced some dreadful weather on 
our Voyage.”......Nicholson’s Journal of 
Natural Phiiosophy, Chemistry, and the Art; 
vol, XxU. p.25, with the plan, ; 
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ANALYSIS OF 1808. 
AN ODE, ARDRESSED TO THE PRINTERS OP 
THE BELFAST MAGAZINE. 
Lectorem delectando partterque monendo. 


GoOoD Messieurs Printers, Smvru and 
LYONs, 
Nurses and accoucheurs of science, 
Plying aloft there, at your Magazine, 
Froin cese to case so nitnbly roving, 
Your acpuasand omeGas moving, 
O’er Koster’s¥ sable imps, supreme you 


reisen: 

Making them skip, like conscripts, to their 
places, 

Where rank and file, arrang’d in iron 
Spaces, 


They form divisions, now, as grenadiers, 
Again, as Voltigeurs, ditfusely cracking, 
Now overthrown, the rogues are sent a 

packing, 

And heap’d in holes together, lie in 


tiers. 
What will you cause these imps of yours 
to suy > 


When they éry back, in order to display 
A brief epiteme of last year’s wonders, 
Will they, in terms of truth and canduur 
state, 
A faithful pictuge of a scene, replete 
With statesmmen’s errorssmilitary blun- 
ders? 
One royal house dethron’d—another fled ; 
Commerce convuls’'d—war’s horrors wides 
ly spread— 
Conventions--edicts—orders, and embar- 
Les, 
Arms—horses—-powder—men, and cash 
in cargoes 
To Spain transported, there to reinstate 
King Ferornanpo, on his father’s seat, 
Restore the inquisition, and replace 
Jn monkish splendor, all the monkish race. 


° * ’ 
Should these same imps of Bonapart 


say ought; 
Take the advice of one by prudence taught, 





east = ————— 
@ Laurentius Koster, a citizen of Maaskm in- 
ventor of moveable types. 
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Of Bont always as you go along, 

Say “ every action of his life was wrong,» 

Call him “‘ a monster=-tyrant— hell-hougd 
—thief, / 

Robbere-and aurd: rer--hypocrite; in brief 

Pour torrents of abuse upon his head, : 

Elsewhat you say of him, will ne’er be 
read, 


Should Lusrvanra chance to be the theme, 
Vimeria’s battle, or—they must pot name 
The officer commanding, but assert, 

‘* That every British soldier did evert 
His native prowess, and that vict’ry flew, 
From rank to rank, commanding to pursue 
The routed Gauls, till General Supersene, 
With raven’s scream their wartial ardour 
staid, 
Croaking in accent like the voice of fate, 
The dismal order—Britisu rroors retreat ! 


This fav’ rile General, what he is, or who, 
Whether Ser Arthur—Harry—or Sir Hex! 
Inquiry potH Nor Tere ! and therefore, 

mum, 
My nheer Van Koster must, on this be dum), 


Should Spanish patriotism next comeon, 
God Knows, to praise it, all are very prone, 
And wuch, aé/ like a fashionable road ; 
Upon this subject, to remove all doubts, 
Aud more sublimely sympathize our 

thouchts, 
From otp ALtcaus—take the following 
ode ; 


* What constitutes a state ? 
Not high-rais’d battleinent or labour'd 
mound, 
Thick wall or noated gate, 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets 
crown'd, 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 
Where, laughing at the storms, rich navies 
ride, 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 
Where low-brow’d baseness wafts pet 
fumes t pride: 
No—mMeN, high-minded mewn, 
With pow’rs as far above dull brutes ee 
dued, 
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In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts ¢ xcel cold rocks, and brambles 
rude 
Men, who their duties know : 
But know their ree hts, and knowing, dare 
maintain 5 
Prevent the long aim’d blow, 
Andcrush the tyrant while they rend the 
chain? 
Twer constitute a state, 
And sov reign Law, that states collected will, 
O'er thrones and globes elate 
Sits Empress, crowning good, repressing 
ill ; 
Smit by her sacred frown, 
The fiend discretion, like a vapour sinks, 
And e’en th’ all dazzling croten, 
Hides his faint rays and at her bidding 
shrinks, &e,” 


Perhaps this ode may teach us toexplain, 
Why, matters went not otherwise in 
Spain, 
Now show some learning, *twill obtain 
you fame, 
And tell us all about the ancient name ; 
bbra, a passage——Shaphan arabbit*--mind, 
In beth these words, Chaidaic roots we find, 
lsrrtA aud Hispanta thenceare brought, 
Which quickly give the derivation sought, 


Of Virratrs sing, and tell us how 

The rugged Shepherd from his mountain’s 
brow 9 

When Roman Eagles did his plains assail, 

“Kash’d like a torrent down upon the 
vale, 

Sweeping” their forces from the bloody 
field; 

In various battles made their leaders yields 

ind, tor a@ season the confines of Spain, 

from Rome's all-conqu’ring legions did 
thatritain. 


When foul corruption o’er the Senate 


reiga'd 
And civil strife with Roman blood had 
, stain’d 
‘he Campus Martius; great Srrrorivs 
view, 


io an) To o . . . . 
+ 9eRIA’s shores, retiring with a few 
Of Re wip’ ° ‘ 

ES LAST CITIZENS, and there erect 
Anew republic, with whose force he 

check’d+, 

A, ir . 
oo d in successive conflicts overcome, 
Alithe aristocratic power of Rome. 


. His government on virtne founded rose 


strength superior to surrounding fues ; 
' = his peninsula, he always drove 
Each pron é Sa ae 
4cd proud invaderwho against him strove; 


Te eo eee -_——“ 


@ Snail, ‘ ° 
~ a has always been famous for Rabbits, as a 
.» “hat they still abound there, see Bonapurte’s 


to the Corregidor of Madrid, 
? A bone for the Belfast Critics. 
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Till vile Perpenna sink in treach’ry’s 
flood, 

With factions dagger drank his sacred 
blood. 


By luxury debas’d, the Roman name, 
And Roman provinee soon a prey became 
To Visicotus led on by Leovieitpr, 

Who inany years, of Spain the empire 


held, 
After long lapse, and many foreign 
shocks, 


See fam’d Prvraoio, om Asturta’s rocks, 

Defeat the crescent, reinstate the cross, 

And drive the Moors from Sparn with little 
loss. 


Now to your Imps, I vow and I declare, 
All this fistorie lingo makes me stare : 
How does it touch the present state of 
Spain ? 
Good Mr. Querist, ‘’tis an alter’d day, 
Serarorius & co. (your Imps will say) 
Good Lord!—were Heroes and come 
manded men! 


Again, unto your Imps, I say, how ? 
; how ? 
Your Imps will say * such men are not 
there now ; 
For if they were, and att the Spanisu 
FOLK, 
Determin’d to resist a tyrant’s yoke ; 
The Emprror Nap, with his immense ar- 


ray, 
In three short weeks, ‘* they'd drive into the 
wor CALDFRONI 
Edenteculio, Jan, 8, 1809. ~“™™" 


Jo be contenued, 
~— — — 
HOPE AND LOVE > AN ALLEGORY. 


WHEN guilt had first provok’d the wrath 
of heaven, ’ 

And wretched man from paradise was 
driven; 

Onward he mov’d with tottering steps and 
slow, 

While every gesture spoke remorse and 
Wwos 

Dejected melancholy mark’d his air, 

His darken’d features clouded by despair ; 

Without one cheering thought to soothe bis 
breast, 

He wander'd forth to seek @ place of rest. 

All nature secm’d his deep distress to 
share, 

Gloomy the skies, and heavy felt the air ; 

The flocks no more their wonted sports 
pursn’d, 

Nor birds, that joyless morn, their songs 
renew’d, 

An awe-struck silence every creature 
kept, 

Save, thatalternately, Ere sigh’d and wept 
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Wearied at fength in body and in mind, 

On a green bank their languid limbs re- 
clin’d ; 

When Adam thus th’ oppressive silence 
broke, 

Amid déep sighs and groans the murmer 
spoke. 

** O, thou great power! who mad’st us as 
we are, 

And taughtst us to expect thy guardian 
care, 

In pity take the life thy love bestow’d; 

Without thy favour, grievous is the load, 

Thy threat’neddeath we earnestlyimplore, 

©! let us sink to sleep and wake no more.” 

As thus he breath’d his thoughts im im- 
pious pray’r, 

The heavens grew lighter, purer felt the 


air, 
A glorious vision bless’d his wond’ring 
sicht, 


Array’d in silv’ry robes of ambient light, 

A female form, sarpassing all that’s fair, 

Her charms divine, her heavenly bicth 
declare; 

Our sire beheld with rapture, and surprize, 

The piercing brightness of ber radiant 
eyes ; 

Her gracetul brows adorn’d with op’ning 
fluw’rs, 

Breathing the fragrance of celestial bow- 
ers ; 

Her wings of azure, ting’d with gold be- 
hind, 

Like eve’s bright clouds, that ail along 
the wind, 

While o’er her form a soft’ning veil was 
thrown, 

Through which each beauty more attrac- 
tive shone, 

Her snowy hand le d forth a chernb e hild, 

In whose bright face perpetual pleasure 
smil’d ; 

Soft as they tread, fresh flow’rets kiss their 
icet, 

The birds with rapturous notes their pre- 
sence greet. 

Arrived—the fair one: Adam thus ad- 
dress’d, 

Her tones harmonious thrill’d his glad ning 
breast: 

‘* Cease, mortals, thus to blame thy Ma. 
ker’s plan, 

All heaven admires his wou’drous love to 
man, 

Behold he sends us from the realms above, 

My uname is Hope, this beautevus child is 
Love > 

We come to ease thy cares, to soothe thy 
strife ; 

And soften all the rugged paths of life; 

To all thy race our blessings shall extend, 

But chief the virtuous ever most befriend, 


With this celestial child to thee js given, 

A foretaste of those joy S prepar’d in A 
ven, 

While I tbat heaven shall place before 
their eves, 

Attend through lite, and gnide them to the 
skies. 

Here céas’d ~® balmy words—bat iy hi 
breast, 

The glowing visions strongly were jp. 
press’d. 


Mean time, fair Eve had caught the 
lovely boy, 
And prest him in her arms with matroy 
oy ; 
Had eas’d her weary head upon his breast, 
And, like an infant, smil’d herself to 


rest. 4 

Evraptur’d Adam, view’d her o’er and 
o’er, 

And saw new beauties, stil! unmark’d be 
fore, 

Then sunk beside her, and ia sweet re. 
pose, 


Forgot awhile, his blessing and his woes, 
Morn’s ruddy streaks soon chas’d the 


balmy night, 
The glorious’ sun shed floods of golden 


light H 
Young nature, vigorous from her short re- 
pose, 


The grateful incense, heaven-ward, smil- 
ing throws ; 
All creatures wake to life, and peace, and 


joy, 

And various powers in pleasing cares emt 
ploy: 

The glittering insects hum their matin 
song, 

Unnumber’d birdstheir joytul hymns pro 
lgng, 

The pearly dew falls off, iu fragiant show 
ers, 

From spaugled beds of brilliant op’ning 
flowe TS 5 

Last, man aw win fresh as the new-born 
day, 

While Love and Hope, within his bosom 
play: 

From this blest morn, no more, he turns 
his e yes, 

With lingering gaze, toward Eden’s happy 
skies, 


No more recrets those love ly blissful seats 

But eheer’d by hope’s gay scenes, bis for 
tune meets, 

Feels now- his Paradise within his inind, 

Gives heaven the praise, aud meets it 
will resign’d. 


Belfast, Dec. 28, 1808, Drie 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine 
— 
TRANSLATION OF SOME OF THE CHORUS- 
ES OF ARISTOPHANES. 

cram THE COMEDY OF THE CLOUDS. 

w The poct’s eye in a fine frenzy roiling, 

Doth glance from heav’n to earth, from earth 
to heav’n, 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unseen—the poet’s pen, 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing, 

Alocal habitation, and a name.” 

(ure Cowedy of **the Clouds,’ was 
frst acted under the Archon Lsarchus, 
iy the ninth vear of the Pelopovessian 
war (the first of the 89th Olyinpiad) at 
the Dionysial feasts. Its object was to 
who stood accused 


b le tit) SoCcrTaAtTS Sy 
f jiptroduemg strange Gods, to pablic 
ndieule, The translator, strack with 


the harmony of the orginal, attempted 
to express in’ English, what he had ad- 
mired in the Greek. No English ver- 
on of these Choruses (so far as comes 
vithin his knowledge) has yet appeared, 
I) the first, Socrates addresses Strep- 
siades (in debt) informing him of. his 
erropeuus Opinions with respeet to the 
Deities. He enforces the devotion due to 
Ether and the Clouds, and invokes them 
ty become Visible. On the close of 
this address, the Deities are persouitied, 
ind one of the Ciouds exhorts the sis- 
ee Divinites, to attend to the prayer 
Socrates. The third is a resporise, 
by another of the Clouds, in reply. The 
fuarth introduces the Chorus, ascer- 
taining the relative devotion due to 

And the 
bith, which closes the piece, supplicates 
their protection, 


exch of the supreme powers, 


[. 


Catw as that arch o’er nature spread, 
When midnicht’s starry radiance glows, 

When sleep the winds on Ocean’s bed, 
And earth and heaven at once repose, 


cr 1 . > 
“ould be the time-worn man of age, 
1 , 
MW hen choral hvimnsto heaven we raise, 
When sacred rites the soul eugeace, 
And solemn swells the vuice of praise. 
Le ad . = . . . . 
Tt nt Powe supreme ! earth circling air, 
Through fields of light in motion driven, 
Shear thy suppliant’s prayer, 
t to the rates of heaven, 
Pe | ' ’ . 
sat! spler id Fther! ever bright, 
\4 ith thes the air-borne clouds reside, 
Ur treae hu . . 
ad thy . ourts in radiant licht, 
Ir swee 
Ur sweep the earth in thundering pride. 


te sacred daughters of the air, 


Children of light and maids of power, 
tented be the votive prayer, 

And bless’d the solemn festal hour. 
BELFAST MAG. NO. Vib 
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Whether Olympus’ heights yon sweep, 
Or with the sea-nymphs, hand in hand, 
Ye tread the mazes of the deep, 
And mingle in the choral band: 
Whether in soft and graceful ease, 
A while you cease from pleasing toil, 
Or sweep in pride the billowy seas, 
Or bcur aloft the waves of Nile: 
Or by Maotis’ banks reclin’d, 
On roseate beds you love to he, 
Your tresses floating unconfin’d, 
Light-varying mm the rain-bow die, 
Then, when our sacrifice delights, 
W hen swells the hymnthrough fields of air, 
When pleasing rise our gevial rites, 
Deignuymphsdivine,these rites to share. 
Il. 
Sistrrs—Daughters of the air, 
As late on Ether’s wing ye past, 
Say, heard you not the voice of prayer, 
Slow moving on the western blast ? 
Come, let us rise from Ocean’s bed, 
These splendent robes of light anfarld, 
Shalisweep thecloud-capt mountain's head, * 
And siied a ¢aciance on the world 
Come, inark the prospect stretching wide, 
The fruits of earth at distance scan, 
Or from Olympus’ summit glide, 
And trace the sacred seat of man, 


No strangers we to human kind ; 

Contest through nature shines our power, 
’Tis ours to give the hoary rind, 

Or bathe in dew the vernal flower. 


Resplendent flames the Delian licht, 
Our parent source, the God of day; 
And backwards rush the shades of night, 
As on he moves the pathless way. 


Come, mark the prospect stretching wide, 
The fruits of earth at distance scan, 
Or from O!vmpus’ sumunt ghde, 
And trace the sacred seat of man, 


[{I, 

Vineins ! bearers of the rain, 
Sea-born Sisters «ef the main, 
On airy wing through Bther mov’d, 
Approach the shrine by Pallas lov’d, 
W here forin'd of erst the martial band, 
That press’d the plains of Cecrop’s land, 
The choral hymn of praise invites, 
The mystic fane—th’ unspoken rites, 
There rites divine, and vows are paid, 
‘Yo Athens’ guard, the blue-eyed maid ; 
Still in the temple’s Massy dome, 
Can beaven’s tenant find a home ; 
There festal rites their cares empley, 
The choral hymn, their boast, their joy, 
There crown'd with flowers Uhose rites 

appear, 
Fach season of the circling year, 
When spring her genial influence yields, 
And decks in dew-glad robes the flelds « 
FE 
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The festal dance each soul delichts, 
And pleasing swell the Bromian rites, 
Then clows the breast with living fire, 
Then lightly sweeps the choral lyre, 
The flute deep-breathing joins the sound, 
And air-borne music floats around. 


IV. 

Wuewn issuing from our hallow’d fanes, 
Ascending swells the voice of sonc, 
When choral byans and mystic strains, 

Relivion’s sacred rights prolong : 


Then first we hail the name of Jove, 
Whose power nor man, ner God with 
stands, 
Se - gre *d he shakes the realms above, 
yr hangs the earth on atry bands. 


Then Ne ‘ptune, ruler of the matn, 

W hose circling ayms round nature hurl’d 
Binds ina massy rock-wove chain, 

The solid fabric of the world, 


To Ether next ascends the praye r, 
blis are the joys from health that flor iv, 
To Ether cr, sovereign prince of air, 
Who bids the breast with rapture glow : 


And sacred hymn, and mystic song, 
Proclaim the 
Wien borne on 
(Jur rites appease tiie 


solemn festa! hour, 
passing winds along, 
: Lonian power, 


Beneath hisecar with tichtning’s speed, 
High- prancing to the signal-sound, 


OO ee ee ee 








{ San, 


Licht bounding flies the cenerous 


Aud thanders on Olyurpic gro 


eed, 


Through neaven’s high portals, ever be ”? 
Untir'd he sin mystic plan , 

. ’ 

And pours the fluid beam of fiche, 


move 


Rever’d by gods, ador'd by man, 
Vv. 
Wurrar Cynthia's rose-clad  summ's 
swell, 


There sacred Phabus loves to die NY, 
There may our votive incense find, 
The friend of Gods, and human kind, 
And thou chaste Dian, power divine, 
Dread goddess of the Ephesian shrine, 
To thee, li¢ht swells from sacred shades, 
The festal hymns of Lydian maids, 

W hen air-borne forms adorn the groves, 
OF Athens, land of many loves, 
Minerva first of powers above, 

Thou shaker of the shield of Jove, 

We hailin choral circling band, 

The goddess of ovr natal land; 

And Bacchus next the strain employs, 
The God of mime 
Whose filmy veil, amt magic power, 
Can hide the pang of 
With light-fornvd bopes the mind beguile, 
And plant on miseries check a smile, 
Now soleton swells the of praise, 
To where Parnasstan torches blaze, 
Ascending to th’ aerial band, 


Sportive ws, 


sorrow’s hour, 


voree 
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ANCIENT 


The saered eaards of Athens’ land, 
Dubin W ALsincuamM. 
= ue eae 


AND MODERN. 


—e 

‘OBSERVATIONS ON ROMANCE, FROM bast, unless among professed philolo 
THE FRENCH OF LA HARPE fists, men of reading and ety melo 
QOD romances are the history gists, who take delic ht in penetrat hy 
of the human heart; but the into the dark megs ee ale ot our [a 

did not assume this character on thei guage, to explore its ancient Jargon, 


first appearance among us. ‘bhe most 
ancient, suchas 
the Rose,” may not have been uses 
less for the improveme nt of our Jan- 
guage at a time when it was not 
though: worthy of being employed in 
the composition of seneus writings. 
{ freely coniess, | have never been 
able to read either that or “ Astrea,” 
notwithstanding the latter is much more 
modern, and was very much admired 
at the beginning of the last century. 
Some traits of snnplicity, some puse 
toral images weich may have bven 
pleasing yr ata time when we were u npro- 
vaed with better models, cannot make 
amends for verbesity and bom- 





‘'the Romance of 


und whe thik their ra ence suff 
ciently rewarded when they have been 
able fo discover some reots of me 
dern words, or to quote some happy 
phrase, Livery body takes the now 

rishmept he likes best: we even se 
this antiqua! ea idiom introduced i inte 
modern productions, and = writer 
of the eighteenth century jmitatine 
the language which was spoken in Ue 


twelfth. In the romances of the pr 
sent day, the style of «The Far 
Maguelon” and of “Pierre de Pro- 


vence” is used. 
wonderful invention in 
intitation ; as for me, 
guainted with such retinement, 
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oniy see an easy method of freeing 
enes-seli from the shackles of style 
ghd geiilis. 


\Norhave | been able to read « Cle- 
» or Cepus” to the end ; each of 
which bas been the subject of the 
well directed satire of Boileau ; nor 
the * Ariana” of  Dessmarets still 
more wortuless, yet hot less estecin- 
ed. Lis not for want of inclination, 
bout J cannot read what wearies me. 

In these cases we must always re- 
collect the expression of Voltaire ; 
How lucky at isto come at a proper 
time! Madame Scudery, with her 
long romances, acquired a great ces 
lebrity, at least till the time in which 
Despreaux reduced them to theirtrue 
value. ‘Lhe people of that day were 
seized with a frenzy for portraits, and 
this lady did not fail to draw those 
of all the ce‘ebrated characters of ler 
own day, under ancient names. every 
ove was flattered at the idea of hav- 
ing a place in this gallery of pic- 
tures. Mademoiselle de Rambouillet 
appeared there under the name of 
Artenice ; this she always preserved 
even in the funeral oration which 
was composed to her memory: and 
tie modesty of the solitary students 
of the Port Royal was not proof a- 
gainst the petty vanity of seeing them- 
selves drawn in flattering colours in 
tiese lying composiiions, which at 
the same time their taste rejected, 
aud the rigour of Jansenism = disap- 
proved. ‘lLhey adimitted those books 
which they considered poisonous, 
though in reality their only poison 
was their tediousness; we may, at 
least, be certain that self-leve had suf- 
¢ 


hie 


cent power to blend a little of | its 
honey with What they styled the ve- 
hom of these w ritings. ’ 

lhe master- piece ‘of this kind of 
romance (if we ought to apply such 
tterm to any of them) is undoubt- 
edly « Cleopatra,” notwithstanding its 
fhormous length, its endless conver- 
‘suions, and its descriptions, over which 
we jaust leap with all our might, 
the complication of twenty different 
mtrigues which have no apparent con- 
fection, and escape the best memory, 
he monstrous wounds which excite no 
terror, and to which Madam de Sevigne 
iad no dislike, the laughable resurrections 
aud the princesses who never draw 
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forth our tears. With allthese faults, 
Which are repeated in ‘* Cassandra” 
and **Pharamond,” Calprenede had 
genius; his heroes have an elevated 
mien; his characters are boldly 
designed; that of Artabanes has pass- 
ed into a proverb, It is true that 
this proverb itself exposes the absur- 
dity of the exaggeration; but, in a 
word, the works of this author breathe 
a spirit of heroism although often: of 
an extravagant kind, and may turnish 
useful lessons to those who attempt 
tragedy, provided they guard against 
the excess into which Crebillon has 
fallen, who, inflamed with the study 
of books of this kind, bas transferred 
the taste and style of romance into 
his theatrical pieces, 

It has long been the fashion to 
laugh at heroines of romance, with 
whom the most respectiul declaration 
is an ofience of such magnitude that it 
cannot be expiated but by years of 
penance. But nothing of this kind 
can be.compared with * Polexancer,” 
of M. de Gombervllie, in five huge 
volumes of a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred pages each, which abound with 
a folly so extraordinary that it gives 
courage to attempt a cursory perusal 
ofthem. ‘The Princess, who is the 
heroine of this formidable work, 1s 
one Alcidiana, the most extraordinary 
creature. that human imagination ever 
conceived. She is beloved by all the 
monarchs in the world, and ambassa- 
dors come from all corners of the 
universe to demand her in marriage. 
‘Those who could not aspire so high 
are contented to declare themselves 
her knights at five or six hundred 
leagues distance, break lances to her 
honour, and cease to look upon any 
other woman in the world, after hav- 
ing once seen the portrait of Alci- 
diana, It would at first appear that 
such distant homage could not be at- 
tended with bad consequences, and 
that the lady must be very captious wha 
would take offence atit. Yet the princess 
is highly displeased; she takes it extreme- 
ly ill that the great Khan of ‘lartary, and 
the King of Cashmire should have the 
boldness to fall in love with her though 
at some distance. In short, to be en- 
amoured of Alcidiana, even at the 
distance of a thousand leagues, is a 
crime deserving of death, except in 
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Polexander, the hero of the romance, 
to whom alone she had grated perm.s- 
sion to love her, because after all it ts 
necessary that some one should obtain 
this favour. Polexander therefore tra- 
veis round the world defying all he 
meets; aud wien he has killed one, 
wounded another, dethroned this king, 
lWMprisoned ihat one, aud obitged all to 
give their word that they would never 
dare to say that they were tn love with 
Alcidiana, he returns to bis mistress 
who deigns to heaour hin with a look, 
but cannot vet endure the idea of mar- 
ryvine “whom she has caused ta 
commit so much slauzhter. He tinds 
as much difficulty in the thought as 
herself, aod even after he is married 
to her, can searcely persuade himself 
that a mortal man cau be the husband 
of Aleidiana, and that he ts the happy 
mortal; his head gross giddy, when 
he is about to ascend the sta'r-case 
which leads to his wife’s apartment; 
two squires are obliged to support hin 
on his way up, and the story lermina- 
tes, before we are fully assured that 
his lif is out of danzer. 

it must be ack: owledged that we 
have been imitators in every thing, 
in our faults as well as in our beauties. 
We have borrowed, from the hot and 
unruly imaginations of the people of 
the south and west, among whom 
learning flourished before it arrived at 
our latitude, the ridiculous extravagance 
of character which at first reigned in 
our great romances. We imitated the 
Spaniards, who in turn had copied 
from the Arabians. It is tn the writings 
of these jatter that we discover the ori- 
ginals of prmeces who ore in love with 
the likeness of a princess at the other 
end of the world, and who sometimes 
never existed, as we tind it in the adven- 
tures of a priace spoken of in the Ara- 
bian Nights, who traverses the whole 
world in search of the object of a pas- 
ston to which the sicht of a por- 
trait had given birth. and who, at the 
end of, | know not how many years, 
is informed by a sage, that the princess 
of whom he ts enamoured has been 
one of the mistresses of Solomon. 
‘The enthusiastic gallaniry of the Cas- 
tilians and Arabians, their exalted pas- 
gions, their invincible Paladins, who 
dispose of the destiny of hings and 
¢mpires, all such ideas beyond pature 


Ove 


(Jan, 


and probability governed our literature 
at the time when the Spanish power 
was paramount in europe, and Jed a 
to adopt its dresses, its festivals, and 
its tournaments: thus it is that the his. 
tary of taste is always une) with thy 
of mannprs. We may say more: i 
Was With these extravagant inventions 
as it is with all errors, which are ori- 
ginally founded on some degree of 
truth. ‘Lhe pass:on of love, among the 
Asiatic and southern nations, had intact, 
adegree of enthusiasm which the wes 
tern nations imitated, without being 
able to equal, and which the ambitiogs 
lavage ation of our writers of romance 
atmed at surpassing, even though the 
attempt led them to the Height of ab 
surdity. With respect te the hero, 
the actions of Du Guesclin in Spuaia, 
and ot Warwick in England, both of 
whom had overturned and re-establish. 
ed thrones, at atime when kings not 
possessing great hodies ot mercenary 
troops, and great tratos of artillery, 
depended more on the abilities of those 
about them, and on the vicissitude of 
fortune ; examples such as these seemed 
to afford some foundation tor the sup. 
position of adventurers, whom our 
romances represent as meking and 
unmaking kings, but attended with 
circumstances totally void of all sha 
dow of probabiity, 

The spirit of the court of Louis 
NIV. during the youth of that prince, 
who was somewhat af a romantic tum, 
was at tirst favourable to these extra 
Vagant fictions, and the parts which had 
been playet by women m our cwil 
wars, the all powertul influence they 
had ¢ joy ed, accustomed our writers, 
to aitribute an extraordinary degree 
of weight to a sex which aiways governs 
where itis nota slave. ‘They certainly 
overleaped the bounds, ‘tis always 9 
at the commencement: real taste leads 
us back to nature. ‘The force of ridicule 
eX pioded all these heroic eXtrayagancies 
with which we hod been inundated by 
Spain; we bad long paid the tribule 
of imitation to the writers of this coum 
try: they were our masters, as the 
ltalians had been, when we com 
our histories on their novels, and that 
our poetry, with a few exceptions, 
breathed the affectation of Petrarch 
without possessing his harmony or ee 
gapce. at length Boileau and Ratut 
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id Rati 


faneht usto imitate nature and the ane 
prea and to fee) that love is vetter 
; nied in twenty vefses ol the fourth 
book of the Ene? tian i all the ro- 
nances of moderu Lurope. 


Phe first which rehiues a series of 


tho | adventures recorded W ith in- 
wrest and elegance, was that of * Zal- 
» the roowition of a female. It 


just thet we should owe thts first 
model to the natural and quick feelings 
wach distinguish women of well cul- 
tivated minds. Nothing can be more 
atecthig 0} origmal thai the situation 
of Gounsalvo aud Zaida, in love with 
eahother in acesert, ignorant of each 
other’s languace, and both afraid that 
they iad seen each other too late. 
The ine: dents art-ing from sucha situ- 
ation are a vue and happy description 
of the e Passion hough 
the rest ot the work is vot altovetuer 
equally interesting as the beginning, 
and though the character of Alphonzo, 
ealous of @ dead man, and ready to 


Potvllous 


quarrel with his mistres. on bis account, 


be somewhat tooextravagant, yetthe spi- 
rit of the romance i: retained to the end. 
and it will always be read with pleasure. 
«The princess of Cleves” is anothe: 
of Madame de la Fayette’s co a 
tions, sull more amiab.e and afiecti: 

Never bas the combat between hie 
and guts hee dle eribe cl With gre atel 
delicacy; 1 has been granted only to 
Mother woman, at the end of another 
ceutury to de ribe 


‘ " ; . 4 
the struggles of 


. Wi ecual success 
love, avatnst obstacies, 
and agaist virtue. “ Lhe Count de 
Comminves,” by Madame de ‘Tencin,” 
ay be looked upon as the sequel of 
the Princess of Cleves. 

lo Pass from Madame de la I ayeite 
) Scarron, and from Zaida to the 
Lo Komance, is to go from good 
CMpany to the tavern. Lut men oftaste 
are hot without indulgence for mirth ; it 
5 $0 ente taining : this book POsSeSses 
much of it andof the best kind. ‘The 
‘iaracterot Rancune is lively, true and 
Well d 1; andmany c hapters, among 
others th it of the boots, are treated 
vith much pleasantry. ‘The style is 
natural and animated ; it is even purer 
Wan that of any other writing of the saine 
duthor. We may pass over all the 
hovels which he “has taken from the 


Spaniards, or in which he has imitated 
Weir taste, 


1 would infinitely prefer 
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Rayotin to those insipid love scenes 
anu trigid intrigues. fiis Virgil tra- 
vestied is insupportable at the end of 
two pages. Jodelet and D. Japhet are 
disgusting, totally unworthy of the 
Freach stage. ‘Lhe comic romance is 
infinitely superior; to speak correctly 
it is alf that remains of Searron; and 
what has been now mentioned contains 
the best of the romances of the Jast 
age ; for Gil Blas belongs to ours ; and 
Mademoiselle de la Force, author of 
“the secret History of Burgundy,” 

and Mademoiselle d’Aulnoy, author of 
“ Hyppolitus, Earl ot Douglas,” a ro- 
mance of some taleat, are but imita- 
tors of Madame de la Fayette, far in- 
ferior to their model in the art of inven- 
tion and writing. 


-- ee 


HISTORICAL INACCURACY OF SALLUST, 


I uppears to me a somewhat 
gular circumstance that, as far as 
can conjecture, no notice has been 
hithe rto taken of a very egregious 
historical incecuracy into which Sallust 
has failen, im the speech which he has 
attributed to Cato, on the subject of 
the couspiracy of Cataline. ‘Lhe pase 
sage I allude to, is as follows: 
Apud Majores nostros, ‘Titus Manes 
hus berquatus, felio Gallice, tiliwin 
suum quod is contra imperium, ju hos- 
tem pugnarerat, nee ari jussit.” 

‘‘In the times of our forefathers, 
‘Titus Manlius ‘Vorquatus, inthe Galhc 
ceur, ordered his own son to be exe- 
cuted,» because he presumed to fight 
against the enemy, cgutrary to his ¢x« 
press comme md.” 

‘loa % rson even slightly acquainted 
with the occurrences of the Roman 
History, it wil} ins sage occur, that 
the death of Manlius ‘ lorquatus’ son 
did not bappen during this war with 
the Gauls, but with th: it in which the 
Romans were involved with their neigh- 
baurs, the Latins; the similarity ofdress, 
customs, discipline, language, &c. &c. 
which prevailed in the two adverse 
arinies, made it necessary to enforce 
the strictest attention to the orders of 
the general. Considerations not at 
all necessary to be attended to in the 
contest with their ‘T'rans-Alpine anta- 
gonists. 

‘The inaccuracy may have arisen 
in the mind of the historian, by thé 
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following confusion of historical oc- 
GUTTCHCEes. 

‘Vitus Manlius, the father, signalized 
himself to the Gaulish wars, by hill- 
ing a warrior of gigantic stature, and 
atripping him ot his golden collar, 
tor which he received the Agnomen 
of Torquatus. See Livy, Db. vii. 
c. 9. 

‘litus Manlius, the son of the for- 
mer, was likewise equally signalized 
for his victory over Metius, the gene- 
ral of the Latin cavalry. See Livy, 
b. vill. ‘c. 7. 

{t might have happened that the two 
circumstances with respect to the 
father and the son agreeing in so many 
points, had been contounded by Sal- 
lust. But what makes his inaccuracy 
wholly inexcu-able, 1s that in the 
speech of Cato he gives the Agnemen 
Torquaius, iv additicn to the original 
name of ‘I. Mantius, which should 
have brought to his mind the circum- 
stances of the Gauilic war, and have 
served to guard him against this con- 
fusion of facts, 

The error may be considered a 
trivial one: perhaps it may be so, but, 
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I hope, this will not expose me tp 
the imputation of hypercriticism gm 
the subject. In fact | have considered 
it no small heightening of the tragic 
scene, exhibited in the execution of 
the younger Manlius, that he suf. 
fered for his temerity in braving tie 
ord.rs of his general, to prove that 
the valour of the son had not degene. 
rated from that of the father. In di, 
lating on the inaccuracy of Sallust, | 
have rather sought an opportunity of 
exhibiting the fact in a point of view 
more interesting than can be expected 
from not retlecting, that young Man- 
lius pleaded in excuse for his breach of 
discipline, that in accepting the chak 
lenge of Mutius and slaying him, he 
only proved himself. the descendant of 
him who had exhibited the same pro- 
cess against the gigantic Gaul. Who 
is there who feels not the agonizing re 
flections which must have crossed the 
mind of his father, when he found 
himself compelied for such a fault, to 
offer the youthful warrior as a sacrilice 
to the safety of Rome. 7 

Newry, tst Dec. 1508, \, 


* 
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The First, Second and Sixth Books 
of Euclid’s Elemenis, Demonstrated 
an wencral Terms, with Notes and 
Observations for the use of younger 
Students; by John Walker, late Fellow 
of Dublin College. 80. price 4s. 7d, 
Dublin printed by Johu Napper, 
2. Capel-street, and sald by the 
auihor, 73 Lower Dorset-strect, B, 
Dugdale, Dame-street, aud Ml. Keene, 
Colleze-grecn. 

GENILELMAN (of Brisiol if we 

2 ALremember aright) some few years 

back invented a mode of instructing 

pupils iv the Elements of Euclid, by 
means of figures of timber, copstruct- 
ed in imitation of the diagrams, by 
which two netable advantages were 
obtained ; more employment was cut 
out for that useful class of men, the 

country carpenters, and whenever a 

yupil was learning his lesson by the 

heip of those wooden assisianis, he 
might be suid to have his business 

a his finger’s ends. 


But though we give all due credit 
to these devices, we must confess they 
are not of sufficient consequence, oF 
merit to make us adopt or approve 
of them ia the education of pupils 
at any stage of Jife. By persons in the 
habit of instructing in the mathema 
tics, it inust have been frequently 
noticed how much young pupils ae 
inclined tv reason ‘specially in that 
science, aod with what difficulty they 
are brought to apply the principles 
of it generally. ‘Lhe difficulty ts 20 
a litte increased by the unbappy 
though unavoidable use of letters, @ 
the description of the’ sides or angles 
to be expressed. Where the lines of 
angles can be so easily pointed out 
by the pupil to the master, to rei 
the letters in proving the propositions 
is only an incumbrance, and serve 
but to bind down the pupil’s mind 
the indiv.dual proposition; their om) 
we consists in their being 3 
tute ior the finger of a mastef, au 
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when they have acted in that capaci- 
ty so as to effect a full demonstration, 
ig the mind of the learner, they should 
be rejected altogether as supertluous, 
and consequently as an obstacle to 
that brevity and clearness so esse. tially 
necessary in mathematical reasoning, 

‘The application of the wooden fi- 
gures, already alluded to, is liable to 
too many objections, to require a se- 
rious refutation. It will be aimvust im- 
possible to prevent a learner, on such 
a plan, from imbibing the idea that 
the science of matheinatics emanates 
from, and is inherent in matter, and 
to a pupil labouring under such an 
impression, the higher geometry 
must be found to be a road strewed 
with thorns anc’ briars. 

The intention of the book under 
consideration is to do away this con- 
tracted mode of reasoning alinost uni- 
formly adopted by young students, 


from some of the reasons above-mén-" 


tioned, and from the ‘‘ partecularities 
of the diagram,” an intuition (as far 
as it could be accomplished consisteut 
with existing circumstances) for which 
the public in general, and the student 
in particular, are deeply indebted to 
the author. ‘Lhe demonstrations (with 
a very few exceptions) are more con- 
cise than those adopted even by El- 
rington*, and are expressed at the same 
lune with such clearness as to be evi- 
dent to every capacity ; the preliminary 
observations on these,those on the detini- 
tions of the first book, the Postulates and 
the axioms are such as may be read 
with advantage, even by the more 
advanced student. ‘Those which are 
found interspersed in the body of 
the work, will amply repay the reader 
lor his trouble. 

In the observation on the 29th Prop. 
book the Ist. the following rentenhs 
onthe deficiency of self-evidence in 
the 12th axiom ‘of the Ist. Book. de- 
serve particular notice. ‘* Various 
have been the attempis of mathema- 
cians, to remedy this imperfection ; 
but, I believe, [ may pronounce that 
not one of them has perfectly  suc- 
ceeded. If it be admitted that ther 


ee - 


—- ee ee ee ee 





* The propositions 7, 11, 15,21, &c. in 
Mr. Waiker’s Euclid, compared with the 
“me in Dr. Elrington’s edition, will 
“oable the reader to ascertain the fact. 
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cannot be drawn 2 right lines parallel 
to the same right line, this propo- 
sition will easily follow, and upon the 
whole, [| think that this principle 
might be advantageou-ly substituted 
for Euclid’s 12th axiom, which seems 
capable of being illustrated by it, and 
is therefore one remove further from 
self-evidence.” We hope in the next 
edition of this work, the author will 
make an application of this principle, 
so as to do away the reproach of 
Geometry. 

It appears from cursory remarks 
made in the book before us, and 
the compendium of Logic, published 
by the same author, that he has not 
followed the leadings of his own judg- 
ment or taste in the above works.” 
It is to be presumed from these re- 
marks, and the subjects on which he 
has employed his pea, that he under- 
took the tasks principally with a view 
to benefit the Students of the Dublin 
Univeis.ty, a circumstance to be re- 
gretted, particularly in the definitions 
of the 5th book, a portion of the 
klements in which he laboured under 
the alternative, either of abiding strictly 
by the definitions, as laid down by 
kirington, or of endeavouring to il- 
lustrate them by means to which the 
minds of the generality of the stu- 
dents are anettened in either of 
which cases little advantage can be 
looked tor, and we conceive it would 
be infinitely better to make a trifling 
innovation in the system of teaching 
mathematics in the university, than to 
allow the 6th Book to be got over, 
aided by detinitions, either committed 
merely to memory or ee te to be il- 
lustrated by principles totally unknown 
to the Student. ‘The innovation we re- 
commend, is the introduction of the 
elem:nts of Algebra as a preparatory 
to the Elements of Euclid,f or at 








+ The following may serve as a speci- 
men of the alteration suggested ; suppase 
for example, it were required tu give the 
pupil au idea of the LUth Definition ; a 
little knowledze of Algebra, would en- 
able him to understand the following 
proof. Leta,ar «x? be Stermsof a Geo- 
metrical Ratio—now if the Ist aud 3d 
terms be x by a, it Gan be easily proved 
that the ratio remains the same, that 
is that a: av2:: a2: a222, whether 2, be 
considered a whule number or a deci- 
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least such part of them as might lead 
to aclear view of that necessary pre 
liminary to an accurate knowledge 
of the 6th book, a knowledge of ratios. 
As Mr Walker has turned his at- 
tention to the initiatory paris of the 
scientific course of the Sfadercacadittes 
in the Dublin University, we trust 
he will not stop here. ihe remaio- 
der of the course equally needs his 
corrections and emendations, and from 
the specimens he has already afforded 
us of his manner of handling philo- 
sophical subjects, and from his geiweral 
character for talents and erudition, 
we have every reason to augur most 
favourably from his interference. W. 
Letters on the Subject of the Catholivs, 
to my Brother Abraham, who lives in 
the country; by Peter Piymley, esq. 
the eleventh edition ; London, print- 
ed for J. Budd, 1808 ; p.p. 175; price 
5¢.6d. English. 
rENXHESE entertaining and interesting 
| letters, come within our plan of 
noticing such works as more peculiarly 
relate to Irish aifairs; for in them the 
witty and ingenious writer advocates 
with the combination of pointed raillery 
and close arguinent, the cause of the 
emancipation of the Catholics of Ire- 
land. Indeed we lave never witnessed 
a closer union of wit and argument 
than in these leiters:—for while we 
laugh, we are insensibly convinced. 
We think it augurs favourably of the 
encreasing Jiberality of the English 
public, that these letters have reached 
the eleventh edition ; we must of course 
suppose they have passed through many 
hands, and we think they cannot fail to 
have made many converts to the cause 
of justice and sound policy, 
In the first letter he ridicules the 
dangers to be dreaded from popery, 
aud speaks of the attempt to muke the 
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aad thus can be proved, that if 


mal, 
the number of terms be 2», the tatio 
ef the Ist is to that of the last, as an 


—-lto gi! .fli.e, us those powers of 
the Ist and 2d terms of the pregression 
whose exponents are the expunents of 
x in the last term. 

To comprehend the above, it is only 
necassary for the pupil to be instructed 
in the Algebraical methods of muliti- 
plying, adding, dividing aad subtracting, 
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King’s coronation oath a plea againg 
further relaxation ; here follows an ey. 
tract on this subject, and also on tip 
general tendency to persecution » 
former tines : 

‘¢ In 1778, the ministers said nothing 
about the royal conscience; in 1793 
ne conscience; in 1804 no conscience, 
‘The common feeling of humanity and 
justice then seem to have had their 
fullest influence upon the advisers of 
the crown: but m 1807—a year, | 
suppose, eminently fruitful in. mor 
and religious scruples (as some year 
are fruitful ip apples, some in hops)— 
it is contended by the well paid John 
Bowles, and by Mr. Percival (who 
tried to be well paid) that, that is now 
perjury which we had hitherto called 
policy and benevolence! Religious} 
berty has never made such a strideas 
under the reign of his present Majesty; 
nor is. there any instance in the annalsof 
our history, where so many infamous 
and damnable laws have been repealed,as 
those against the Catholics, which have 
been put an end to by him: and thea, 
at the close of this useful policy, his 
advisers discover that the very mes 
sures of concession and indulgence, or 
(to use my own /Janguage) the mea 
sures of justice, which he has beea 
pursuing through the whole of his reign, 
are contrary to the oath be takes at 
its commencement! I found in your 
letter the usual remark about fire, fag 
got, and bloody Mary. Are you 
aware, my dear priest, that there were 
as Many persons put to death for re 
ligious epinions under tlie mild Elz 
beth, as under the bioody Mary? The 
reign of the former was, to be sue, 
ten times as long; but | only mention 
the fict, merely to show you that 
something depends upon the age @ 
which men live, as well as on thetr re 
ligious opinions. ‘Three hundred yeas 
ago, men burnt and hanged each other 
for these opinions; time bas soft 
Catholic as well as Protestant; they 
both required it ; though eaclr percetves 
only his own improvement, and is 
to that of the other. We are all the 
creatures of circumstances; | know 
not a kinder and better man than your 
self; but you (if you had lived inthot 
times) would certainly have 10 
your Catholic : and I promise you if 
this religious 
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had been as powerful then as he is now, 
vou would svon have been elevated to 
ihe mitre. 1 do not go the length of 
saving, that the world bas suftered as 
much from Protestaut as from Catho- 
lic persecution ; tar from it: but you 
should remember, the Catholics had 
all the power, when the idea first start- 
ed up in the w orld, that there could be 
two modes of faith, and that it was 
quch more natural they should attempt 
w crush this diversity of opinion by 
geat and cruel efforts, than that the 
Protestants should rage against those 
who ditlered from them, when the very 
basis of their system was complete 
ireedoin in all spiritual matters.” 

On the degradation suffered by Cae 
tholies, he thus remarks. ‘¢ It Js, in 
reat part, that narrow and exclusive 
wirit which delights to keep the com- 
mon blessings of sun, and airy, and free- 


dom from other human beings, ** Your, 


religion has always been degraded, 
you are in the dust, and [ will take 
care younever riseagain, I should en- 
joy less the possession of any earthly 
good, by every additional person to 
whom it was extended.”” You may 
not be aware of it yourself, most reve- 
rend Abraham, but you deny their 
treedoin to the Catholics upon the same 
principle that Sarah, your wife, refuses to 
give the receipt for a ham or gooseberry 
dumplin: she values her receipts, not 
decuuse they secure to her a certain 
ilavour, but because they remind her 
that her neighbours want it :—a feeling, 
laughable in a priestess, shameful in a 
priest, venal when it with-holds the 
vlessings of a ham, tyrannical and ex- 
ecrable when it narrows the boon of 
feligious freedom.” 

lt is painful to reflect that it is yet 
Recessary to state the advantages of to- 
leration ; but late occurrences show that 
this is not yet an unnecessary task, Our 
wthor in a style of raiilery and sound 
4gument peculiarly his own, adduces 
the instances of Scgiland and Hungary 
9 show the fytility of persecution, and 
the advantages of toleration. 

“If the great mass of the people, 
“avironed as they are on every, side 
with Jenkinsous, Percevals, Melvilles, 

other perils, were to pray for di- 
Ye iuminations and aid, what more 
euld Providence in its mercy do, than 
eed them the example of Scotland ? 

VEWEAST MAG, NO, VI 
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For what length of years was it attempt- 
ed to compel the Scotch to change 
their religion! Horse, foot, artillery, 
wnd armed prebendaries were sent out 
after the Presbyterian Parsons, and 
their congregations! ‘The Percevals 
uf those days called for blood: this 
call is nevér made in vain, and 
blood wus shed; but to the asto- 
nishment and horror of the Percevals 
of those days, they could not introduce 
the book of common prayer, nor pre- 
vent that metaphysical people from go- 
ing to Heaven their true way, instead 
of our true way. With a little oatmeal 
for food, and a little sulphur for friction, 
allaying cutaneous irritation with one 
hand, and holding -his. calvinistical 
creed in the other, Sawney ran away 
to bis flinty bills, sung his psalm out of 
tune his own way, aud listened to bis 
sermon of two hours long, amid the 
rough and imposing melancholy of the 
tallest thistles. But Sawney broughit 
up his unbreeched offspring in a cor- 
dial hatred of his oppressors; and 
Scotland was as much a part of the 
weakness of England then, as Ireland 
is at thismomenpt. The true and only 
remedy was applied; the Scotch were 
suffered to Be God after their own 
tiresome manner, without pain, penal- 
ty, and privation. No lightnings des- 
cended from heaven; the country was 
not ruined; the world is not yet come 
to an end; the dignitaries, who fore- 
told all these consequences, are utter- 
ly forgotten; and Scotland has ever 
since been an increasing source of 
strength to Great Lritain, Io the six 
hundredth year of our empire over 
Ireland, we are making laws to trans- 
porta manif he is found out of his house 
after eight o’clock at night, That this 
is necessary, 1 know too well; but tell 
me why is it necessary? It is not necessary 
in Greece,where the Turks are masters. 

‘* It is impossible to think of the af- 
fairs of Ireland without being forcibly 
struck with the parallel of Sheaauss. 
Of her seyen iillions of inhabitants, 
ene half were Protestants, Calvinists, 
and Lutherans, many of the Greek 
church, and many Jews: such was the 
state of their religious dissensions, that 
Mahamet had often becn called into the 
aid of Calyin, and the crescent often 
littered on the walls of Buda and of 
reshurg. At last, in 1791, during 
G 
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the most violent crisis of dss‘urbance, 
a diet was called, and by a great ma- 
jority of voices a decree was pussed, 
which secured to all the contending 
sects the fullest, and freest exercise ot 
religious worship, and education , or- 
dained (let it be heard in Hampstead) 
that churches, and chapels shouid be 
erected tor all on the most perfect equal 
terms, that the Protestants of both 
confessions should depend upon ther 
spiritual superiors alone, liberated 
them from swearing by the usual oath, 
«*the Holy Virgin Mary, the Saints, and 
chosen of God,” and then the decree 
dds, * that public offices end honours, 
hoch or low, great or small, shall be 
coven to natural-born Hungarians who 
deserve well of their country, and pos- 
sess the other qualifications, kt their 
religion be what tt may.’ Such was 
the line of policy pursued in a diet 
consisting of four hundred members, 
in astate whose form of government 
approached nearer to our own than any 
other, having a Roman Catholic estab- 
lishment of great wealth and power, 
and under the influence of one of the 
most bigotted Catholic courts in Europe, 
This measure has now the experience 
of eighteen years in its favour; it has 
undergone a trial of fourteen years of 
revolution such asthe world never wit- 
nessed, and more than equal to a cen- 
tury less convulsed: what have been 
its effects? when the French advanced 
like a torrent, within a iew days’ march 
of Vienna, the Hungarians rose in a 
mass; they formed what they call the 
sacred insurrection to defend their So- 
vereign, their rigtits and liberties now 
common to all; and the apprehension 
of their approach dictated to the re- 
luctant Bonaparie the immediate siz- 
nature of the treaty of Leoben: the 
Romish hierarchy of Hungary exists 
jn all its formersplendour and opulence, 
never has the slightest attempt been 
made to diminish it; and those revolu- 
tionary principles, to which so large a 
portion of civilized Europe has been 
sacrificed, have bere faiied in making 
the smallest successful inrogd. 

“(In talking of the impossibility of 
Catholic and Protestant living together 
with equal privilege under the same 
government, do you torget the Can- 
tons of Switzerland? You might have 
seen these a Provestunt cong: egation go- 
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ing into a church which had just been 
quitted by a Catholic congregation 
and 1 will venture to say that the swig 
Catholics were more bigotted to their 
religion than any people in the whole 
world.—Lid the kings of Prussia ever 
refuse to employ a Catholic? Would 
Frederick the Great have’ rejected 
an able man on this account? We have 
seen Prince Czurtorinski, a Catholic se. 
cretary of state in Russia: in former 
times, a Greek patriaich and an apostolic 
vicar acted together in the most perfect 
harmony in Venice ; and we have seen 
the Emperor of Germany in modem 
times entrusting the care of his person, 
and the command of his guard toa 
Protestant Price, Ferdinand of Wir 
temberg. But what are all these thingy 
to Mr. Perceval? He has looked at bu 
man nature fiom the top of Hampstead. 
hill, and has not a thought beyond the 
little sphere of his own vision. ‘The 
snail,” say the Hindoos, * sees nothing 
but its own shell, and thinks it the 
grandest palace in the universe.” 

On the subject of retaining ancient 
prejudices, and dignifying them with 
the title of the wisdom of our ancestors, 
as if length of time could justify error, 
or that ancient errors were entitled to 


more respect than modern ones, hear 


our witty author. 

‘«IT have often thought, if the wis- 
dom of our ancestors had excluded all 
persons with red hair from the house of 
commons, of the throes and convulsions 
it would occasion to restore them to 
their natural rights. What mobs and 
riots would it produce? ‘To what int 
nile abuse and ob.oquy would the 
pillary patriot be exposed ; what worl 
wood would distil en Mr. Perceval} 
what froth would drop from Mr. Ca» 
ning! how (1 will not say my, bit 
our Lord Hawkesbury, for he be 
longs to us all) how our 
Hawkesbury, would work away * 
bout the hair of King William, am 
Lord Somers, and the authors 
the great and glorious revolution! how 
Lord Eldon would appeal to the Deity, 
and his own virtues, and to the hair ot 
his children : some would say that 
haired nen were superstitious; 9 
weuld prove they were Atheists; thes 
would be petitioned against @ 
friends of slavery, and the advooe 
for revolt; in skort, such @ 
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of the heart and the understanding, 
isthe sprit of persecution, that these 
uofortunate people (conspired against 
by their fellow-subjects of every com- 
p-exion) if they did not emigrate to 
countries Where hair of another colour 
was persecuted, whould be driven to 
the falveliood of perukes, or the hypo- 
crisy of the ‘Tricosian, fluid.” 

Many remarks occur in these letters 
on the bad policy of with-ho ding 
emancipation from our Catholic fellow 
subjects, and on the measures of our 
general policy, which we are tempted 
to give as further extracts. 

« Out of sight, out of mind, seems 
to be a proverb which applies to en 
emiesas well as friends. because the 
French army are no longer seen from 
the cliffs of Dover ; because the sound 
of cannon was no longer heard by tie 
debauched London bathers on the Sus- 
sex coast ; because the AJorning Post 


no longer fixed the invasion sometimes . 


fur Monday, sometimes for ‘lues«ay, 
sometimes (positively for the last time 
for invading) on Saturday; because 
all these causes of terror were  sus- 
ended, you conceived the power of 
Sesararts to be at an end, and were 
seiting off for Paris, with Lord 
Hawkesbury, the conqueror: this is 
Eero? the method in which the Eng- 
ish have acted during the whole 
of the revolutionary war. If Austria 
or Prussia armed, Doctors of divinity 
immediately printed those passages 
out of Habbakkuk, in which the des- 
traction ofthe Usurper by General 
Mack, aud the Duke of brunswick, 
are so clearly predicted. If Bonaparte 
halted, there was a mutiny or a dys- 
ealery. If any one of his Genera's were 
fa'eu up by the light troops of Rus- 
Sia, and picked (as their manner is) 
to the bone, the sanguine spirit of 
this country displayed itself in ail 
ts glory.” , ' 
“ Our conduct to Tre!and,, during the 
whole of this war, has been that of 
* man who subscribes to hospitals, 
Weeps at charity sermons, carrics out 
broth and blankets to beggars, and 
then comes home and beats his wife 
| We had compassion 
for the victims of all other oppression 
and lijustice, except our own. If 
Switzerland was threatened, away went 
treasury clerk with a hundred thou- 
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sand pounds for Switzerland; large 
bags of money were kept constantly 
under sailing orders: upon the slightest 
demonstration towards Naples, down 
went Sir William Hamilton upon his 
knees, and begged for the love of St. 
Januarius they would help us off with 
a little money ; all the arts of Ma- 
chiavel were resorted to, to persuade 
Europe to borrow; troops were sent 
off in ali directions to save the Ca- 
tholic and Protestant world; the Pope 
himself was guarded by a regiment 
of English Dragoons ; if the Grand 
Lama nad been at hand, he would 
have had another; every Catholic 
clergyman who had the good fortune 
to be neither English or [rish, was 
immediately provided with lodging, 
soup, crucifix, missal, chapel beads, 
relics, and holy water; if turks had 
landed, ‘lurks would have received 
an order from the treasury for coffee, 
opium, korans, and seraglios. In the 
midst of ail this tury of saving, and 
defending, this crusade for conscience 
and Christianity, there was an univer- 
sal agreement among all descriptions 
of poopie to continue every species of 
internal persecution ; todeny at home 
every just right that had been denied 
before ; to pummel poor Dr. Abra- 
ham Rees and his Dissenters ; and to 
treat the unhappy Catholics of Ireland 
as if their tongues were mute, their 
heels cloven, their nature brutal, and 
designedly subjected by Providence 
to their Orange Masters.” 

*] am so far from conceiving the 
legitimate strength of the crown would 
be diminished by these abolitions of 
civil incapacities in consequence of 
religious opinions, that my only ob- 
jection to the increase of religious 
freedom is, that it would operate as 
a diminution of political freedom ; the 
power of the crown is so overbearing 
at this period, that almost the only 
steady -opposers of its fatal’ influence 
are men disgusted by religious intol- 
erance. Our establishments are so 
enormous, and so utterly dispropor- 
tioned to our popu ation, that every 
second or third man you meet in 
society gains something from the pub- 
lic: my brother, the commissioner ; 
my nephew the police justice ; pur- 
veyor of small beer to the army in 
Ireland ; clerk of the mouth; yeo- 
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man to the left hand; these are the 
obstacles which common sense, and 
justice have now to overcome.” 

‘1 detest Jacobinism, and if I am 
doomed to be a slave at all, I 
would rather be the slave of a King, 
than a Cobler. God save the King! 
you say, warms your heart like the 
sound of a trumpet. I cannot make 
use of so violent a metaphor; but I 
am delighted to hear it, when it is 
the cry of genutne affection; I am 
delighted to hear it, when they hail 
not only the individual man, but the 
outward and living sign of all Eng- 
lish blessings. ‘hese are noble fecl- 
ings, and the heart of every good 
man must go with them; but God 
save the King, in these times, too o't- 
en means, God save my pension and 
my place ; God give my sisters an 
allowance out of the privy purse ; make 
me clerk of the irons Tet me survey 
the meltings; let me lve upon the 
fruits of other men’s industry, and 
fatten upon the plunder of the public.”’* 

It ts now proper to quit making 
further extracts, though we could give 
many more, which we doubt not would 
entertain our readers, but we cannot 
resist the inclination to bring forward 
one more, on the subject of the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen. We have 
never viewed this transaction but with 
sorrow, and have manv times sighed 
gver the honour of our country, and 
‘he unblushing effrontery by which 

was defended by many of our 
countrymen. ‘This act has ranked 
ns among the plunderers of Eurape, 
und left us Littl room to exclaim a- 
gainst the encroachments of Bonaparte. 
Our hands are not sufficiently clean 
‘o appear ovainct him in the court of 
conscience. We abo lamented the de- 
parture in this instance from the old 
morality, because we feared the vin- 
dication of such political departure 
from rectitude, would unperceptibly 
injure the nice feelings of private 
morality, inthe breast of individuals, 

‘Was there no other way of pro- 
tecting Ireland but by bringing eternal 
shame on Great Britain, and by mak- 

gm = = 

* “ (Zod continue the war, that my son 
mav rice iv the armyv,’’ is the loyal ef- 
fusivn of many a perent. Caitic. 








ing the earth aden of robbers? Su 
what the men whom you have Sup. 
lanted would have done. ‘They wouig 
ave rendered the invasion of Ireland 
impossible, by restoring to the Catho 
lies their long lost rights; they would 
have acted in such a manner that the 
French would neither have wished 
for invasion, nor dared to attempt 
it; they would have encreased the 
permanent strength of the country, 
while they preserved its reputation 
unsullied. Nothing of this kind your 
friends have done, because they are 
solemnly pledged to do nothing of this 
kind; because to tolerate all reli. 
gions, and to equalize civil rights to al 
geets Is to oppose some of the wont 
passions of our nature; to plunder 
andl to oppress is to gratify them all. 
They wanted the huzzas of mob, 
and they have for ever blasted the 
fame ot Engkind to obtain them, 
Were the fleets of Holland, France 
and Spain, destroyed by larceny? 
You resisted the power of one hundred 
and fifty sail ot the line by sheer 
courage, and viokited every principle 
of morals, from the dread of filteen 
hutks, while the expedition itself cost 
you three tintes more than the value 


of the larcenous matter brought away. . 


The French trample upon the laws of 
God and man, not for old cordage, 
but for hingdoms, and always take 
care to be well paid for their crimes, 
We contrive, under the present ad- 
ministration, to unite moral with in 
tellect ual deficiency, and té’grow weak- 
er and worse by the same action. 
If they had any evidence of the im 
tended hostility of the Danes, why 
was it not_produced? Why have the 
nations of Europe been allowed te 
feel an indigndtion against this cout 
try, beyond the reach of all subsequent 
information? Are these times, do you 
imagine, when we can trifle with 4 
year of wumiversal hatred, dally with 
the cursés of Europe, artd then regal 
a lost character at pleasure, by the 
parliamentary persp‘ration of the foreign 
secretary, or the solemn asseverationm 
of the pecuniary Rose? Believe m6 
Abraham, it is not under such mii 
ters as these that the dexterity of hong 
Englishmen will ever equal the de 
terity of French knaves; it 3s 
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in their presence that the serpent of 
Moses will ever swallow up the ser- 
is of the Magicians.” 

We take Iéave of this lively wri- 
ter by recommending the perusal 
of the book to our readers, and 
we think our booksellers might 
fad their interest in importing soine 
copies of it. ‘he writer is not blind 
to Catholic error¢ any tiore than to 
other errors. He is vot so enamoumed 
of his subject as to treat it like his 
mistress, whom he “loved not only 
in spite of her failings, but even for 
her very failings.” ut he shows the 
bad policy of with-holding emanci- 
pation from our Catholic brethren, 
or attempting to coerce opinions by 
political disabilities. Let truth stand 
on its own foundation, without the 

ops of human authority, or of 
onal prejudices, which only distizgure 
the venerable structure. kK, 





A letter addressed to the late Grand 
Jury of the county of Armagh, with 
some observations on the subject of 
Tithes and mode of collecting them ; 
by a Killeavy weaver. 1808; Dub- 
lin, printed by John King. p.p. \6. 
price 10d. 

HE assumed name of a Killeavy 
weaver is not appropriate, for we 
believe few weavers in this country are 
well acquainted with the writings of 

Junius, Montesquieu, Blackstone, &c. 

as to quote familiarly from them. Pas- 

sing by this inconsistency, let us exa- 
mine the purport of the letter. 

Our readers are already acquainted 
with the proceedings of the two last 
grand juries of the county of Armagh, 
the subject of tithes, as referred to 
our political retrospect, for Decem- 
ber, written before we saw this pamph- 

. This letter appears to have been 
¥ritten previous to the last assizes, and 
Successfully combats the unfair at- 
tempt made to turn public attention 
from the subject of tithes, by recr:mi- 
tations about rents and county taxes ; 
‘the one,” says the writer, “a heavy 
"X, laid on industry and agriculture, 
the tenth, not of the produce but of 

Profit of the farmer: to pay a cler- 

& who do not always perform their 

Park of the compact, by doing what 
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they are paid for; the other (county 
tax) a fluctuating tax laid on the peo- 
ple by themselves for the goodot the 
community at large; a taxation falling 
on the richer, and flowing imme- 
diately into the pockets of the poorer, 
eventually tending much to the civi- 
lization and improvement of the coun- 
try, by facilitating communication, 
by public buildings, and by public in- 
stitutions; a tax necessarily encreas- 
ed by a war, as far as relates to the 
support of the families of the militia; 
in short itis a tax hitherto paid with- 
outa murmur, and levied without op- 
pression.” 

Although we ate far from denying 
that jobbing exists in many instances 
in presentments of grand juries (indeed 
we know they often do exist, and that 
they bear hard on the poorer landhold- 
er) yet we are decidedly of the 
judgment, that the attempt to involve 
the subject of tithes with this extrane- 
ous matter, was merely to lead away 
from the investigation of the mode ia 
which tithe had been collected in some 
parishes in that county, and as a de- 
parture from fair reasoning deserves 
reprobation, 

The author pleads only for a change in 
the mode of the payment of tithes ; he 
says, ‘they were the institutions of man, 
and have grown rank by the cultivation 
of man. ‘lhey may still answer the 
purpose of their institution as to the 
support of the clergy, and become op- 

ressive and intolerable to the people, 
in the mode of exaction ; and when the 
20 think they have become so, they 

ave a right to ask redress in a consti- 
tutional manner ; in that way they now 
complain, and in that way they now 
ask redréss; and the people seldom 
complain without reason, and ought 
never to be heard without attention.’ 

Several instances are adduced to 
show by what means ingenuity bas 
been exerted to lay aside bargains 
for tithes, when they are supposed by 
the incumbent, to become disadvanta- 
geous to him, to which the writer adds, 
“lhe Bishops approve of, or at least 
are silent on, such occasions: they sit 
unmoved at such transactions.” 

The subject of tithes is of the high- 
est imporiance to the welfare of. this 
country. May it be often brought inte 
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public view, and discussed with dili- 
gent attention and firmness, though 
with great calmness and moderation ! 


k. 


Odes Choires de Horace traduites en 
vers Francois pas Mons. de Mont- 
ville per pnd. de langue Fran- 
gois, 2 tom. p.p. 406. Dublin, 
Downes, 1808. 


FRENCH translation of Horace, 

written and published in Dublin 
should attract our attention from its 
novelty. Our attention will be arrest- 
ed when we find that the trans!ation 
has been executed not without some de- 
gree of merit; and that the writer, 
though he has by no means comp!ete- 
ly succeeded by producing a version 
in all points worthy of the original, 
has demonstrated the practicability of 
what M. Dacier supposed impossible, 
the giving a poetic dress in the French 
Language to the prince of Roman Ly- 
rists. Such an attempt if executed 
with any degree of ability is highly 
praise-worthy: for it must be the opi- 
nion of every ose who has read a 
prose translation of a poet, that it 
gives no idea of the real beauties of 
the original. It is a lifeless corpse, 
a body without a soul; we may ob. 
serve the proportion of the parts, nay 
we may have a better opportunity 
of discovering the internal mechanism, 
the artful arrangement and adaptation 
of the several members which  pro- 
duce such powertul effects. on our 
minds, but we vainly look for that 
living principle, that spark of divin- 
ity, which gave life aud spirit, and 
grace to it when living. ‘To be con- 
vineed of this, we need but compare 
Macpherson’s prose translation of the 
lliad, with that of Pope or even of 
Cowper. 

The work before us is a selection 
of some of the Odes of Horace; such 
perhaps, as most accorded with the 
writer's taste, or appeared to hin 
best fitted to assume a modeta ha- 
bit. But before entering on any in- 
vestigation of their merits, it may not 
be improper to mention the cause of 
their being written, for this should 
justly have some weight in determin- 
ing our Opinion of their merits. la 


doing this We give the author's ow, 
words. “ While I was spending Somme 
time with a friend, at a dinner which 
followed tie examination of the fiter. 
ary progress of ‘his young pupils, 
whom he is preparing with the most 
aitentive care for the fulfilment of the 
different duties which they will haye 
hereafter to perform in the world, and 
whom he retains in the bounds of 
respect and duty, by a gentle disc). 
pline, which makes a Much greater 
impression on the youthful heart, thap 
a forbidding austerity ; at this dinner, 
at which my friend as usual presided 
with the politeness and affubility of a 
man of the world, 1 was asked to 
sing. As I was a stranger, though 
able to express my thoughts with tl 
ency and correctness in English, [ 
thought that a song in that language 
would possess little beauty im m 
mouth, and I knew thut a French 
song would afford but little entertain 
ment to a great part of the company, 
Il therefore proposed to sang an Ode 
of Horace. My oiler was unanimous 
ly accepted; a Horace was produc- 
ed; and then énter pocula (over our 
cups) as the greater part of the 
charining and sublime songs have been 


composed, I sung some of my fayour- . 


ites ; among the rest, Jam satis terris; 
and Odi profunum vulgus. ‘the next 
morning, still inspired by my friend's 
excellent wine, and by the enthuse 
asm which the divine strains of that 
Sweet writer had inspired the preced- 
ing evening, I attempted to translate 
some of them, particularily the to 
just mentioned ; and on reading them, 
judged them to possess sufficient me 
rit to venture to show them to my 
friend and to another person of eq 
respectability, who, to use the wo 
of my author is perfectly doctus se 
monis utriusque lingue. Both these, 
with several others, expressed their 
lively approbation of my coup dessil, 
and assured me that if | did te 
continue the translation, they cou 
attribute it to nothing byt the 
cuipable indolence. Such encou 
ment induced me to attempt 
work, aud about the beginving of lat 
October, I began my translation I 
ularly.” i 
" With such motives for writiig 
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we cannot be severe in our remarks, 
Indeed we have been so much amus- 
ed at the politeness of the lively 
Frenchman, which exhibited itself in 
; form so original, that we preceeded 
in the perusal with a desire to’ find 
subjects for praise. By the bye we 
gre somewhat at a loss to guess at 
the kiad of ait with which be accom- 
panied the verses, nor can we help 
congratulating him on the select par- 
ty he was eugaged Ans which, though 
unacquainted with French, could taste 
the beauties of a Latin ode. We 
have never been so. fortunate. In 
whatever company we have joined, 
we venture to say that the greater 
part would have been equally at a 
loss; be the language what it might, 
except plain English: and at the 
game time must remark that our Ana- 
creontic translator must be a great 
stranger to the manners of this coun- 
try, or he would have known that 
singing in an unknown tongue ts so 
far from being a breach of politeness, 
that it is now considered as an unde- 
niable mark of superior refinement. 
The lovers of Italian music are often 
gratified with strains, which are equal- 
iy uninteliigible to the hearers, and 
to the fair performer who excites the 
extatic admiration of her euraptured, 
we had almost said, her long-eared 
auditory. 

In the translation of a poet, so ner- 
vous aud energetic as Horace, in- 
to a language, which together with 
the inferiority inherent in ali modern 
European languages, labours under a 
peculiar baireniess of expression 
that weakens and unhinges it, the 
greatest difficulty to be contended 
with, is the unnerving and _ frittering 
away the dignity of the original, by 
employing periphrases necessary ta 
convey the full meaning of the author. 
It was impossible to prevent this alto- 
gether, but M, de Montevilleseems to 
have been aware of the difficulty and 
to have struggled against it in some 
cases with success. ‘The ode, O navis 
riferent in mare,” is translated con- 
cisely and is nearly, though not alto- 


. gether free from this fault. 


Navire infortuné! cesse, que vas tu faire? 


Surlameren courroux voudrois tu t’ex- 
poser ¢ 
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Ah! crois moi, reste au port, me guitte point 
la lerre 
Evite le danger. 
Ne vois tu pas tes bancs depourvads de 
ramnes ? 
Par les vents 
fracasses ; 
Sans cordages comment peux tu braver les 
lames 
Dont tes flancs sont frappés. 


Ta voile dechiree, helas! est inutile. 
Tu ne vois plus de Dieux que ta puisse 
invoquer, 
Enfant dane forét en nobles pins fertile, 
Rien pe te peut sauver, 
Le matelot timide, effrayé de Porage, 
N’a point recours aux-Dieux sur ta poupe 
graves 
Crains dont de Vexposer aux horreurs du naue 
Srage; 
Crains les vents irrites, 
O toi ! qui me causas des peines si cruelles 3 
Et pour qui je ressens tant de chagtins 
amers, 
Evites avec soin ces Cyclades borvibles 
Qui brillent sur les miers. 


The following extract is, on the con. 
trary, astriking example of the defect 
just alluded to, where we see a sin 
line spun out to a complete stanza. 

Te minor latum reget equus orbem ; 
Tu gravi curru quaties Olympun, 
Tu parum castis inimica mittes 
Fatwa jucis, 
The translation is as follows ; 


cesseeseee Lonjours respectueur, 

Ai verra sa grandeur a (a votre seconde ; 

Content de son partage, il bornera ses yoeuz 

Al commander au monde, 

Et vous—donnant aux Dieux de souve- 
rains loix, 

Roulerez Jans les cieux votre char redout- 
able ; 

Et vos mains lanceront sur nos profanes bois 

Votre foudre implacabie. 


In some cases he is so far from con- 
fining himself to his author’s expres- 
sions, that he contents himself with 
giving a sense somewhat similar, as in 
the foilowing instance : 

Quid si prisca redit Venus 
Diductosque jugo cogit aéueo? 

Si flava excutitur Chloe, 
Rejectaque patet janua Lydim, 


Which is thus trafslated, or rather 
imitated. 


Mais si je yeprenois ta chaine, 
Si tu redevenois l’objet de mon amour? 


Africains tes mats sout 
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Si rejettant Chloe, mareimne 

A toi it COUSACTOIs le reste de ines jours. 

The ode Jam veris Comites, which 
in our opinion would have better suited 
the hilarity of a convivial party than 
those selected by the translator, does 
credit to his talents. We shall quote a 
few of the first stanzas, referring the reader 
to the book itself for the remainder, 
and for severgl others in the same style. 


Deja par les Zephyrs, compagnony du 
printems 

Qui seuls calment les pers, ngs voiles sont 
enfiees ; 

Nos prés sous les frimats ne sont plus 
bianchissans ; 

Et de neive les eaux ne coulent plus gop- 
flees. 

Pleurant toujours Itys, Wobjet de ses fue 
reurs, 

On voit deja le nid de la triste hirondelle ; 

Pour avoir trop puni de brutals ardeurs, 

Elle est puur sa famille une hunte eternelle. 

De leurs jovyeyx haut-bois mélés ‘a Jeurs 
chansons, 

Tes bergers font deja retentir la prairie : 

kt plaisent ace Dieu, qui comble de ses 
dons 

Les troupeaux bondissans, et les monta 
d’ Arcadie. 

The author states himself to be a 
teacher of the Freach language; we 
think his book may be extremely useful 
tor the purposes of instruction ; many 
students learn French and Latin at the 
same time; and this mode of study is 
thovgit, not without reason, to be at- 
tended with peculiar advantage ; each 
elucidates the other. It serves much 
the same purpose as the double trans- 
jations practised by Gibbon, and so 
strongly recommended by him. Even 
those who are unacquainted with Latin, 
will reap both pleasure and improve- 
ment, in attalaing some knowiedge of 
the original through this medium, 
which will at the same time give them 
soine taste of the beauties of Horace, 
while it promotes their knowledge of a 
language now not only fashionable but 
necessary. 

We have already been forced to pass 
same severe censures on the state of the 
Dublia press. ‘This book proves we 
have not been sifgular or unjustly se- 
vere ; at the conclusion of his pretace 
M. de Montville claims a special indul- 
gevce en this score. ‘1 intrest the 


reader’s indulgence,” says he, “ 
cularly for the faults of the printi 
which could not fail of occurring throug 
the negligence and ignorance of the 
printers of this city, who do not under. 
stand a single word of either language, 
and, who, notwithstanding all the atten. 
tion paid to correctness, always finish 
their part of the work by leaving g 
croud of errors.” ‘The book itself, ang 
more especially the latter part, affords 
too many proofs of the justice of th 
complamt. 

—_—— 


Le Comte de Corke Surnommé le Grand, 
ou Seduction sans Artifice suivi de 
cing Nouvelles. Par Madame de 
Genlis; l2me. 2vols. p.p. 468, 
Coiburn, London, 1808. 


20M the multiplicity of novels 
of a bad tendency, the naine itself 
i 


as fallen ipto disrepute. Yet we 
would be far from joining in the 
eneral outcry against them. They 
Some been, no doubt, in many ine 
stances prejudicial to society, but they 
have also been in many others power 
ful auxiliaries to virtue, They are 
intimately connected with public 
manners, and these may justly be 


stiled minor morals, partly guiding, . 


aud partly following the prevailing 
fashions of the day; they have from 
the former cause, .often deviated from 
their legitimate end, the improvement 
of the mind, and from the latter they 
have induced their admirers to deviate 
still farther from an_ attention to 
the same desirable object, by setting 
before them defective or vicious me 
dels of imitation. But the abuse 
hence originating must be remedied, 
not by the certo, in itself im 
possible, of banishing noyels aitogether 
trom the libraries of those who make 
books the mirror in which their mind 
are fashioned, but by such a judicious 
selection, as will represent truth and 
morality and virtue in their proper 
forms undistorted by the mists 

ignorance, or the peryersions of i 
tentional misrepresentation. An ™& 
discriminate exclusion would deprive 
us of a fund of the most instructive 
entertainment, It is indeed pleasing 
to observe that though this descripte 
of writing st.ll continues im many @ 
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stances to be the vehicle of insipidity, 
the vent for illenatured and personal 
invective, and even the guide to im- 
morality ; many writers of the first 
ability have lately stept forward. to 
vindicate its real merit, and by well- 
drawn pictures of the world in which 
we jive, have given lessons of — the 
utmost utility, particularly to the 
rising generation, into whose hands 
such books are likely to fall, to deter 
from vice, and to iead by well selected 
examples to the practice of those vir- 
tues which endear, elevate and ennoble 
the possessor. Why then has not the 
name of novel been yet rescued from 
the unmerited obloquy with which it 
has been so long aspersed? It is be- 
cause vice floats on the surface, vir- 
tue lies below ; the former forces itself 
on our sight, meets us in every street 
and avenue, flares in our places of 
public resort, nay, often insults us in 
vur more select and retired society. 
The latter, silent and unobtrusive, must 
be sought for before it be sufliciently 
known to obtain its due tribute of re- 
spectful imitation, We daily see and 
hear of the bad effects of novel-read- 
ing; we can trace the rise of many a 
rake, debauchee and dissolute charac- 
ter to this source; most of the unfortu- 
nate females who shock the ears of mo- 
desty, and wring the heart of pity in 
the streets of our capitals, attribute, 
or affect to attribute their downfall to 
this cause; but we cannot see the ma- 
ny instances of youth and inexperience 
led along the path of rectitude and vir- 
tue by these silent and impressive mo- 
niiors. If history be the preceptor of 
kings, biography is that of private 
persons ; and what is a well constructed 
novel but a memoir, containing in it- 
welt the quintessence of biography, 
the metal without the dross. 

ltis unnecessary here to enumerate, 
or even to pot out the best of this 
class ; among many others who have 
directed their talents to this praisewor- 
thy purpose, we might cite the respec- 
lable names of an Edgeworth, and a 
Hamilton, whose writings have retlect- 
ed much honour on this country. In 
this class, the writer, whose publica- 


tion has given rise to the preceding re- 
llections holds a high pace. Her 
*nuings, viewed in this light, bear the 
Mot rigid test; it is not-that a moral 
BELFAST MAG. NO. Vi. 


= of a countryman, 
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may be extracted from them: the mo- 
ral isevidently the primary intention, 
the narrative merely the clotiing in 
which it is conveyed, so as to excite 
attention and interest. Commencing 
her career with a highly valuable trea- 
tise on education introduced in this 
popular form, she has continued dur- 
ing the course of a long life to pursue 
the same plan, to enforce the several 
duties, to animate tothe several vir- 
tues of life by these unsuspected les- 
sons, and even her latest writings 
though, perhaps, inferior to her former 
productions, deficient in the purpu- 
reum lumen juventa, and tinged, though 
but slightly tinged, with the failure of 
declining years, still tend to the same 
end, and are the well-intended conclu- 
sion of the same design. 

Several new works have lately come 
from the pen of Me. de Genlis. We 
have selected this, because it presents a 
honoura- 

le tothe Irish character, and worthy 
of the unitation of Irishmen. We 
have said, more than once, /reland is 
our station. We repeat it: we glory 
in that national feeling, that amor pa- 
trie, which turns all our thoughts, and 
bends a!l our exertions to the mprove- 
ment of our native land. And we 
cannot but feel flattered that a foreigner, 
a native of a country whose predomi- 
nant passion is national vanity, should 
have selected an Irishman as an evam- 
ple of a spirit of inbred honour tri- 
umphing over the most powertul and 
seducing impulses of the heart; and 
this feeling of honest pride is heighten- 
ed by the consciousness that the figure 
here represented is not au ideal crea- 
ture of the imagination, but a likeness 
drawn trom nature, ‘Il he piece ts found- 
ed on historical facts ; the most remaik- 
able inc:dents of the early part of the 
life of the Karl of Corke, are preserved 
and interwoven with the narrative so as 
to appear to are naturally during the 
train of circumstances. 

Kichard Boyle, the hero of tle nar- 
rative, is represented as an orphan, 
who is indebted for his support and 
education to a benevolent nan, who 
resides at a viilauge a few miles dis- 
tent trom Dublin, Here he spent his 
days in ob,cure retirement, soley 
devoted to the improvement of hs 
mind, aud to the cultivation voi a 
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garden, which surrounded the cot- 
tave, that the eenerosity of his parron 
had made his dwelling. External 
circumstances are the second causes 
even of the ereatest events, lhe 
attention bestowed on his garden, 
brings into notice the  qnaliiies 
yroduced by the culture of his mind. 
ihe Karl of Essex, the prime favour- 
ite of bLlizabeth, was at this time tn 
Ireland, in a public capacity. And 
when at the Black-rock, which is here 
said to have been then as it was tul 
a few vears ago, a fashionable place 
of summer retirement for the people 
of rank in Dublin, be was struck with 
tue elegant simplicity of the young 
eottager’s retreat; curiosity induced 
him to examine it more particularly, 
and his a imir ition was soon transierred 
from the place to its owner, Aftera 
conversation with Richard, ino which 
the bnglish nobleman quickly disco- 
vered the germ of imborn greatness 
concealed beneath an external rusticity, 
he wrote on the young man’s tablets 
the following words: Richard Boyle 
coill render his name tllustrious. ‘To 
« soul formed fé6r greatness, this was 
more than sufficient to milame the la- 
tent sparks of ambition. His cottage, 
garden, books, were now but secondary 
objects ¢ all his faculties were absorbed 
in the means of fuluidlng the prediction 
of his new friend, whom he had already 
mentally fixed on as his future patron 
an<(| present model. He becomes dis- 
contented ; and at length prevails 
on his old patron to accompany 
him to London, On their journey 
thither, during the course of 
which some occurrences of interior 
importance. are made the vehicle 
of some useful lessons to his sanguine 
and inexperienced mind, they are in- 
formed that the Queen attended by 
Essex, isona journey to the coast to 
review the navy. ‘Ibis information in- 
duces them to change their course. On 
their arrival they see, they are gratified 
with the sight of their sovereien; but 
this pleasure ts damped in Richard, by 
observing that Essex had seen = and 
passed hun unnoticed. Dejected, but 
not discouraged, he resolves. on ano. 
ther attempt to introduce himself, and 
foliows the court to London. Essex 
had just quitted iton some public du- 
ty; aud Richard mortified aod bum- 


bled, returns to his cottage, ther 
again to devote himself to his stridies 
until a more favourable opportunity 
occurs of gratifying the ruling  passigg 
of his breast. 

Sut now anew impediment is throw, 
in the way of his present. studies and 
future prospects. Lady Ranelagh, q 
widow, young, noble and beautityl, 
induced by the same motives which had 
led the former visitor to this spot, ap 
pears in his cottage. ‘Lhe tirst conver. 
Sation gives rise to sensations never felt 
betore. If he is struck with the charins 
of the stranger, she ts equally affected 
with the singular contrast between the 
character and situation of Richard. 
After a variety of circumstances, the 
value of which those only who have 
loved can truly estimate; — she. alo 
took her leave of this part of the coun 
try, leaving her young adinirer lost in 
an indescribable labyrinth of contradic. 
tory sensations. But in this, as in the 
former case, he finds a new incentive to 
encourage him in the line of conduct he 
had before adopted. Honourable am- 
bition is stimulated by love: he resolves, 
as he had before with respect to Lord 
’ssex, to make himself worthy of lady 
Ranelagh. 


A new character now presents itself, 


Sir Charles Manwoed, whois employs 
ed in an official capacity in Ireland, 
hearing of Richard’s qualifications, 
which had by this time been the theme 
of conversation, wishes to engage hun 
as his private secretary. ‘The young 
man induced by a desire of rising 
the great world, and deprived of the 


society of his first friend, who had late 


ly paid the debt of nature, accepts the 
offer, and accompanies his at to 
his seat in the county of \ icklow. 
Here he unexpectediv meets the object 
of his passion, and inspite of her ended 
vours to keep btm at a distance, and 
destroy his hopes, by an atlected air of 
coldness and severity, a trivial expres 
sion which drops from her, discovers 
his quick and awakened sagacity, that 
she is not insensible to his merit. 
From this time he acts with the coni 
dence of a favoured lover, and 

his respect withholds him from betray 
ing the smaliest symptom of ‘his atta 
ment, he tinds daily means of informing 
her of it in private. Lady Rauvelagh, 
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vet her affections on an object so much 
below her, treats hin with increased 
rigour: but while he strictly adheres to 
he letter of her mandates, so Com- 
pletely adverse to his hopes, he acts in 
direct opp sition to their Spink, and 
thys insensibly gains the heart of this 
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high-minded female, whocannot but ad- 
iInire tne perseverance and spire with 
which he struggles against the accuma- 
lated ovstacles which oppose the attain- 
ment of his purpose. 


Jo be coniimaed ia our nert. 
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the Rev. J. Cormack, 2d edit. 2 vols, 8vo. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 





ROM month to month the field 

of foreign politics becomes more 
contracted; war has visited almost 
every part of the Continent, from the 
frontiers Of Russia to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Denmark and Sweden, 
Prussia and Poland, Holiand and Swit- 
veriand, Germany and Italy, have, in 
turn, been scorched with the flames, 
and what, at one time, threatened 
a universal conflagration upon the 
Continent, may be said to have gra- 
dually burnt out, and unless fresh 
fuel be administered, will probabl 
be soon totally extinguished. Much 
the greater part of Europe enjoys a 
state of comparative and unusual tran- 
quillity, and war is now confined to 
a southern peninsula, almost set apart 
from the rest of the Continent. 

It is remarkable, that France and 
England, the two great hostile powers, 
have hitherto experienced least of the 
war in its immediate and most dis- 
astrous effects. ‘hey have both, by 
different means, employed their power 
and their policy to avert the conflict 
from theirown, into other countries. 
Those countries have supplied the 
fields of battle, and in a great degree 
have suffered the consequences, whe- 
ther as enemies to France, or auxili- 
aries of Britain. How much longer 
this policy of the contending powers 
can be pursued with the same suc- 
cess, is becoming every day more 
doubtful. After having battled it 
through the circuit of Europe, the 
question now is coming home, where 
he war which took its rise in France, 
is about to terminate ? 

Without giving any answer to this 
question, we should rather be inclined 
fo assert, irom the aspect of affairs 
abroad, and their natural influence on 

at home, that every thing 
approximates gradually, though but 
slowly, to general peace, necessury 
peace. Endless war with all the 
world, appears to us nothing better 
than a te-publication of Dou Quixote, 
with splendid additions, and the new 
idea of keeping a floating army on 
tue Coasts of Spain, ready to make 
Pedatory incursions upon different 


——_ 


arts of the peninsula, much as the 
Janes, in former days, were accustom- 
ed to make on England and Ireland, 
such a mode of warfare will redound 
little to the interest, and less to the 
glory of Great Britain. Her charac- 
ter will, by such a splenetic invasion, 
be placed on a level with the Bucca- 
niers of South America, in the opinion 
of Europe. 

Our Retioepect of foreign politics 
for the present month is therefore 
happily abridged. Spain, and the 
American States are the chief, if not 
the only subjects of observation, for 
as to the victory at Vimiera, and the 
convention of Cintra, these visions 
of glory and of disgrace now begin to 
fade in the remembrance, and most 
‘people will join in thinking of the 
latter event, that the sooner it is forgot- 
ten, the better. Another convulsion 
has indeed taken place in the epilep- 
tic government of ‘l'urkey, and Mus- 
tapha Bariactar, the grand Vizier, has 
been obliged to fly, along with the 
grand Signior himself, on board one 
of the ‘Turkish fleet, for attempting 
to reform the military establishment. 
Such a reform, will probably never 
be effected, by such intestine revolu- 
tions. ‘Turkey itself, must be subject- 
ed to a powerful conqueror from 
abroad, who may have the will and 
ability to crumble the Janissaries 
into their original dust; to break and 
disperse them jnto individual particles ; 
to abolish their institution fully and 
finally, not by ha'f measures, nor by 
forming and training before their faces, 
a rival institution, against which they 
vow vengeance, and in secret whet 
their subres. Until a radical revo- 
lution take place, Constantinople will 
be doomed to see for ever, what it 
has seen, a hideous succession of headless 
Sultans, and a brute populace from 
time to time illumined = by the 
flare of periodical conflagrations. 
‘To those who refer, and justly refer, 
the happ ness of nations to the salutary 
influence of wise and eqtlitable govern- 
ment, combined with the mold fra- 
ternity of the Christian religion, it 
must afford pleasure to contrast the 
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cohvulsionary state of the Turkish em- 
pire, with the 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

** From Hudson's Bay (to make an 
appropriate quotation) from Hudson’s 
Ray, with the small interruption of 
Canada, to the Missisippi, this im- 
mense continent beholds the religion 
of Jesus, unconnected with the patron- 
age of government, subsisting in 
independent, yet friendly commun.- 
ties, breathing that universal char.ty 
which constitutes its vital spirit, and 
offering, with its distinct yet blending 
tones, one grand combination of har- 
mouy, to the ear of its heavenly 
father.” Such is the aspect of these 
states with regard to religion, and as 
a political power, in despiie of British 
parties, we must, in tue impartiality 
of human nature declare, that it sus- 
tains its dignity, and sovereign inde- 
pendence, more decisively, and with 
more sublime self-denial, than any 
nation has done on the contivent of 
Europe. In a ntost difficult, critical, 
and dangerous situation, they conduct 
the atfuirs of their goverament so as 
to make it respected, if not feared 
by the great hostile powers ; and as 
every nation in Europe, by becoming 
a party in the contest, has renounced 
all mediation, we know not where 
impartial neutrality necessary to the 
character of mediator will be found 
upon the globe, unless it be sought 
for across the Atlantic, in the Congress 
of America. 

Notwithstanding the mutual aggres- 
sion of the belligerent powers upon 
their sovereignty, as well as their in- 
disputable right to navigate the ocean ; 
notwithstanding the capture of their 
vessels, the umpressment of their seu- 
men, and the maritime war carried on 
against them, fhe?r retaliation amounts 
only to the adoption of a preservative 
system, which may, at least, for a 
time avoid the evils of war, and con- 
sist with their independence ; such a 
system, as secured them af first, the 
distinction of a sovereign nation. In 
consequence, they resolve that they can- 
not submit to the late edicts of Great 
Britain or France, wthout a sacrifice 
of their rights, honour, and iniepen- 
dence; they prohibit all entrance into 
their ports of all vessels belonging to 
either of the hostile powers, and all 


importation of goods from any ¢ 
their dominions; and they agree tg 
take the most effectual and immediate 
measures for placing the country ig 
a more complete state of defence,” We 
feel a confidence that peace in Eure 

will supersede these preparatives of 
war, and that the wise, energetic, apd 
cousistent deportment of America 
will be most materially instrumental 
in the accomplishment of this truly 
glorious event. Glorious indeed, if the 
new world, so lately savage, would 
be able to mediate the peace of Europe, 
so long civilized, and in return for the 
evils suffered and suffering from the 
vindictive animosilies of rival powers, 
would pour 4 pacific oil, upon the 
tossing of their turbulent passions; and 
smooth with the spirit of Christianity 
the agitations of their inordinate am- 
bition. 

SPAIN. 

The city of Madrid surrendered on 
the 4th instant, to the French, under 
a humiliafing capitulation, the whole 
of the regular army in garrison, being 
made prisoners of war, and the pea- 
santry disarmed and dispersed to their 
respective villages. ‘The actuating 
motive of Spanish resistance has been 
religious zeal, rather than public spirit. 
The sacred name of patriotism has 
been circulated from mouth to mouth, 
Juntas have pledged their lives and for 
tunes. Governors have sworn to bury 
themselves in the ruins of the places 
they had to defend. But, than all the 
reliques of their religion, better would 
it have been to have consecrated with 
appropriate zeal and fidelity, a single 
stone from the ruzns of . Numantia. 

The whole city of Madrid, thirty thov- 
sand fatners Of families, were on the 
O4th, rushing in crouds to the altars, 
where the priests are attending 
administer the oath of fidelity to ter 
new sovereign. 

The autocrat of France has pet 
lost a moment to follow up his mil 
tary successes, by what may becal 
political victories. The inquisite 
aunihitated ; the system of alienating 
by donation or sale, the right of 
lecting the public revenues, a ; 
the abolition of feudal rights 
manorial jurisdictions, peculiarly 
pressive upon the peopie; Kata 
tion of munuasteries ; the better ma 
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tenance of active pastors; the act of 
amnesty, with few exceptions; ail 
these may be considered as so 
many battles gained over the central 
wnta, and which it has lost by its 
hesitation, its improvidence, or its 
elfishness. ‘“Phis central junta is now 
at Seville, in the southern extremity 
of Spain. Ce 
On the 22d, Bonaparte is said to have 
left Madrid to meet Sir John Moore, 
who had made a junction with the 
corps of Sir David Baird... This 
iunction, however it. might have 
been obstructed by the weather, or 
the bad condition of the roads, never 
seems to have met any hindrance on 
the part of the enemy, very proba- 
bly with a view of drawing on the 
hole army further into the heart of 
Spain; from the detiles of Gallicia into 
tne plains of Leon, or old Castile. 
After being stationary a considerable 
time (from 15th ult. to 16th inst.) 
which has not hitherto been well ac- 
counted for; Sir John advanced on the 
l6th from Toro to Carrion, in the way 
to Saldanha, with a view of attacking 
Soult, who was in that quarter, with 
about 16,000 men; but on hearing 
twat he was reinforced, and by a etter 
from Romana on his left, that the 
Freuch were advancing from Madrid, 
‘ir J, Moore lost no time to secure 
lisretreat. In all the partial skirmishes 
of the cavalry, the British, though 
inferior in numbers, appear to have 
been successful, and whether this was 
in consequence of the Parthian system, 
wlopted often by the French, with a view 
ol accomplishing their greater object, 
shard to determine. Sir John Moore, 
t's said, had not many hours to lose 
im making good a retreat, without 
prosecuting the attempt upon Soult, 
woich it is probable was a leading 
beet ; for surely his now professed one 
making with an army of 40,000 men, 
‘mete diversion in favour of the Spa- 
dards in the south, at a great risk, as 
acknowledges, to his own army, 
“aa scarcely be deemed an adequate 
ante his forward movement; and 
® can that diversion be deemed 
complete,” which does not appear 
"0 have met with any correspondent 
eeement in the south (30,090 French 
mg been left at Madrid) while at 
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the same time it exposed the British 
force if not to great disaster, at least 
to the consequences of a retreat, 
which must in itself always greatly 
dispint, and in doing so, debilitate 
ay army. Had he advanced farther, 
Sir Johan Moore would probably have 
had Buonaparte in his front, and Soult 
in his rear, 
ENGLAND. 

Parliament met on the 19th. They 
are informed in the King’s Speech, 
delivered by commission, ‘ that the 
vnly way of obtaining a safe and 
honourable peace, is by a vigorous 
prosecution of the war; that overtures 
of peace were rejected, of which a 
preliminary condition was the aban- 
donment of Spain, with which coun- 
try, in addition to the royal assurance 
of support, there has been formed a 
treaty of friendship and alliance, in- 
cluding the king of Sweden, and 
which only waits fer rattfication; that 
with a revenue continuing to flourish, 
the contest may be carried on without 
additional burthens, that the plan for 
a local militia has succeeded, and 
that steps are to be taken for the in- 
crease of the regular army.” 

And never surely in the history of 
Great Britain has there occurred a 
period in which there was a like dic- 
tatoral necessity ‘for the general 
council of ablest men, chosen by 
the people, to consult of public affairs, 
trom time to time, for the public good.” 
Never surely was it more necessary 
than at the present period, to estab- 
lish through the medium of _par- 
liament, such a community of inter- 
est and reciprocity of obligation, 
between the government and the whole 
people, as may raise a barrier against 
that colossal power which threatens 
the extinction of all the ancient 
monarchies of Europe. ‘This surely 
is not the time when any new watch- 
word will be raised, or any old one - 
revived, that may efigctually divide 
and distract the inhabitants of these 
countries, inclosed and beleaguered 
as they are like to be, in a circum- 
vallation of European hostility. Will 
the cry of Jacibonism be again raised 
against those who assert that a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, t2s turned 
out a very round about road to the at- 
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tainment of peace ; that it seems rather 
to have aggrandized the power of the 
and to have had a revolu- 


enemy, 
tionary etfect in the different states 
of Europe, than to secure their 
permanence and establishment? Bona- 


arte is a strange conjunction of the 
jacobin and the despot.—But we are 
interrupted by the calamitous tidings 
of the day, which render us unwil- 
ling and unable to make at this tine, 
further review of the past. All re- 
trospect must give way to the force 
of the present impression, Let us 
make the pause of nature and sym- 
pathy....one of the finest armies that 
ever left the shoes of Britain, with 
difficulty able to effectuate its retreat to 
Corunna; and during their march 
from the 26th ult. to the 11th inst. 
in continual skirmish with the ene- 
my. A battle upon the 16th, in 
which their gallant general was killed, 
and the second in) command most 
severely wounded: an embarkation 
immediately after, under every dis- 
advantage, that must, under such cir- 
cumstances, attend the evacuation of 
the country. Is the nation, after all 
these events, to acquiesce in the pious 
resignation of Mr. Canning, who is 
satisfied to assign them all to the 
Supreme Disposer, without any ex- 
amination of secondary causes, which 
must have led to such a_ disastrous 
termination of the campaign. Our 
home defence must shortiy be the 
sole object, and we trust that the 
great conncil of the nation will not 
be so dilatory as the Central Junta of 
Spain, in taking the most  eilectual 
measures for the satety and union of 
these countries. ‘ Ne quid detrimenti 
respublica capiat.” 
IRELAND. 

Twelve capital convictions at Li- 
merick, andthe arrival of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at //oly-head, forms the 
summary of Irish history for the 
last month, and for such occurrences 
we know not whether to condole with, 
or to congratulate our country. 

We gladly take tits occasion of 
acknowledging an error we were led 
into in our last retrospect, by quoting 
an extract from an address to the king, 
as having come froin the Presbyterian 
Synod of Ulster. That body, we 
are since assured, “did not address 
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the king last year, nor have they x 
any time addressed his Maiesty in ‘th 
language imputed tothem.” We were 
led into the error by having copied 
the extract alluded to, from a respec: 
table newspaper of this place, jg 
which it had been published ou the 3 
of December, and although re-pub. 
lished in several other papers, remained 
without contradiction or  disavowal, 
until the 23d January. We wer 
therefore led to believe the document 
authentic, and we fell in with tix 
general deception on the subjec, 
We are happy that such public dis 
avowdl has taken place, because even 
tacit acquiescence might be liable to 
misinterpretation, and because, trom 
whatever body the address did come, 
there is now no danger of that body 
being confounded, either by inattention 
or design, on ezther side of the water, 
with the syNop of ULSTER. 
SOE SS TE 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, 
anid 
ORDER IN COUNCIL, 

His Majesty, in virtue of the powers 
reserved to him by two certain Acts, pas- 
sed in the 48th year of his Majesty's 
Reign, the one intituled * An Act for 


grauting to his Majesty, until the end of 


the next Session of Parliament, Duties 
of Customs on the » Wares and 
Merchandises therein enumerated, in fur- 
therance of the provisions of certa'n Or 
ders in Council ,’’ the other intituled, 
** An Act for granting to his Majesty, up- 
til the end of the next Session of Parlia- 
ment, certain Duties on the Exportetion 
from [reland of Goods, Wares, and Mer 
chandises therein enumerated ;” is pleased 
by and with the advice of his Privy 
Council, to order, and it is hereby o- 
dered, that, until farther Orders shall te 
made herein, the operatiog of the afor- 
said Acts be suspended as to any Duties 
on Exportation granted by the said Acts 
so far as relates to Articles being the 
yrowth, produce, or manufacture of 0f 
country forthe time being in amity we 
his Majesty, and from the ports of wined 
the British flag is not excluded, whieh Ar 
ticles have been or shall be imported di 
rect from such Country into any port “ 
place of the United Kingdom, either ® 
British ships, or in ships of the cowl’ 
of which such articles are the grow 
produce, or manufacture. 

And his Majesty is further pleat’ 
with the advice aforesaid, to ordet, 
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inishereby ordered, that the operation of 
the aforesaid Acts be, in like gaamner as- 
pended, as to any Duties on the bxpor- 
tation of Goods, Wares, or Merchandize 
which bave been, Or may be condem- 
as prize. 
“* the Right Honourable the Lords 
Commissioners of his Mayesty’s Treaeery 
gre to give the necessary directions herein 


cordingly. 
poste (Signed)  W. FAWKENER. 


ee 


SPAIN.... CAPITULATION 
Proposed by the Military and Civil Jun- 
ta of Mwitrid, to bis Imperial and 

Royal Majesty the Emperor of the 

French. 

Art, l-The preservation of the Ca- 
tholie, Apostolic, and Roman Religion, 
without any other being legally tolerated, 

Answer—=G ranted, 

Article 2—-The liberty and security 
of the lives and properties of the citi- 
vens and other persons in Madrid, as 
well as of those in public employments : 
the preservation of their situations, or 
the option of their retiring from this 
court, if they should prefer it, Like. 
wise, the lives, privileges, and proper- 
ties of the secular and regular eccle- 
vastics of beth sexes, together with the 
respect due to the churches, all in con- 
formity to our laws and customs. 
Answer—Granted, 

Article 3—The lives and properties of 
ll military officers of rank are likewise 
ww be safe. 

Answer— Granted 

Article 4——No_ person shall be liable 
persecution, on account of their po- 
itieal Opinions or writings, any more 
than those employed ina public capa- 
‘ity, tor what they may have done 
hitherto inthe exercise of their employ- 
ments, of in Obedience to the former 
‘voveroment; nor shall the people saffer 
Mrthe efforts which they bave made 
hr their defence, 

Answer—G ranted. 

Article 5—-No other contributions shall 
te exacted beyoud the ordinary ones 
‘nat have hitherto been paid. 

, Answer—Granted till the realm shall 
Ginitely be organized, 

Article 6—Our laws, customs, and 
“uurts of justice shall be preserved in 
their preseut constitution, 

_ Answer—Granted, until the kingdom 
tndergoes its definitive organization. 

Article 7—The French troops and their 
‘heers shall nat be quartered in private 

“ses, but in military lodging houses 
4iLPAST MAG. NO. Vi. 
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and tents, and by no means in convents 
or monasteries; the privileges allowed 
to the respective classes by the laws 
being preserved, 

Auswer—G ranted, it being well under- 
stood that both the officers and privates 
must have quarters and tents that are 
furnished conformably to the military 
regulations, unless the said buildings be 
insufficient, 

Article 8=-The troops shall march out 
of the town with the honours of war, 
and be at liberty to retire whithersvever 
they chuse, 

Answer—The troops shall march out 
with the honours of war; they shall 
march off by files to-day. at four o'clock 
in the afternoon, end leave their arms 
and cannon: the armed peasants shall 
also leave their arms and artillery ; af- 
ter which the inhabitants shall retire 
to their houses, and those from without 
the town to their villages, 

All individuals that have enlisted a- 
mong the troops of the line four months 
azo, shall be free from their engage- 
ments, and retire to their villages, 

All the icst shall continue prisoners 
of war till an exchange takes place, 
which shall commence iminediately be- 
tween equal numbers, aud rank for rank, 

Article 9—The public debts and en- 
gagements of the State shall be faithtui- 
ly and constantly discharged. 

Answer—This being a political object 
belongs to the cognizance of the assem- 
bly of the realm, and depends on the 
general administration, 

Article 10—Those Generals who wish 
to continue in the Capital, shall pre- 
serve their rank ; and such as ave de 
sirous of quitting it, shall be at liberty 
so to do, 

Auswer—Granted ; they shall remain 
in their station, although their pay can 
only continue till the kingdom receives 
its ultimate organization. 

sldditional eleventh article, 

A detachment of guards shall this day, 
at four o’clock, take possession of the 
Palace gates. The different gates of the 
city shall, about the same time, be de- 
livered up to the French army. 

‘he guard-house of the body guards, 
and the general hospital, shall be siur- 
rendered tO the French army at the 
same time. ‘ 

At the saine hout, the Park of Ar- 
tillery and the Arsenals, together with 
the Engipeers, shall be surrendered to 
the Fiench Artillery and Engineers. 

The works aad w:trenchments shall 
be levelled, and. the streets repaired, 

I 
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The French offer about to take the 
eommand of Madrid, shall, about mid-day 
repair, under a military guard, to the 
house of the Principal Governo# in or- 
der to concert with Government, regu- 
lations of Police, and measures for the 
re-establishment of good order, and pube 
lic security, in all parts of the town. 

We the undersigned Commissioners, 
authorized by the full powers for set- 
thoyand signing the present Capitulation, 
have agreed upon the faithtul and en- 
tire execution of the above measures, 

Prerexnanvo De La Veray Panroca, 
Tuomas pe Morata, 
ALFsaN DRO, 
Imperial Camp at Madrid, the 
*th of December, 1808, 
IMPERIAL DECREES. 
NAPOLEON, EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, 

KING OF ITALY, AND PROTECTOR OF THE 

CONFEDERATION CF THE RHINE. 

“* Considering that the troubles in 
Spain have been principally the effect of 
plots, carried on by several individuals, 
and that the greater part of those who 
joined in them have been either misled or 
deceived, wishing to pardon these, and to 
grant ap amnesty for the crimes which 
they have committed against us, our Na- 
tion, and the King our Brother, wishing 
also to mark those who, after having 
sworn tidelity to the King, have violated 
that oath; who, after having accepted 
places, have only used the authority 
which was confided to them to betray 
their Sovereign, and who, instead of em- 
ploying their influence to enlighten the 
citizens have vonly used it to mislead 
them ; aud wishing, lastly, that the pu- 
nisbment of great offenders may serve as 
an example in future times to all those, 
who, placed atthe head ef Nations, in- 
stead of directing the people with wisdom 
and prudence, misiead them, and lead 
them into disorders and popular agitati- 
ons, and precipitate them into misfortunes 
and war. 

** We have decreed as follows : 

‘© Ist. The Dukes of Infantado, of. 
Higar, of Medina Ccti, and” of Ossuna, 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz, the Counts 
of Fernan, Nunez, an@ Allamera, the 
Prince of Castel Franco, the Sieur Pier- 
re Cevallos, Ex-Minister of State, and 
the Risheop of Santander, are declared 
‘Traitors to France and Spain, and Trai- 
tors to the two Créwns. As such their 
persons shall be seized and brought before 
a Military Commissioh’and shot. Tlieir 
property, tnoveable and iimmoveable, shall 
be confiscated in Sp&in, inf France, in the 
K nsdum of dtaly, in the Kingdom of 


Naples, ta the Papal States, in the King. 
dom of Holland, aud in all the countries 
occupied by the French Arms, to detray 
the expences of the war. 

[The second Article renders pul and 
void, all sales, or other dispositions of 
their property. | 

The third grants, in the name of Jo. 
seph Bonaparte, a pardon toall Spaniards 
who, within one month after the arrival 
of Bonaparte at Madrid, shall lay dow, 
their arms, and renounce all adhesion to, 
aud connexion with England, 

Neither the Members of the Juntas, nor 
General Officers, who have carried arms, 
are excepted from this pardon, provided 
they surrender as before-mentioned. 

FROM OUR CAMP AY MADRID, DEC, 4 


Napotgon, &c, 

Considering that the Council of Castile 
has shown in the exercise of its fenctions 
as much falsehood as weakuess, and}that 
after having published throughout the 
kingdom the renunciation of Charles IV, 
and of the. Princes Don Fernando, Don 
Carlos, Don Francisco, and Don Ante 
nio of the Crown of Spain, and after hav. 
ing acknowledged and proclaimed our le. 
gitimate rights to the throne, it had the 
basevess to declare in the eyes of Fa- 
rope and posterity, that it had signed 
these documents with secret and perfidi- 
ous reservations. We decree as fol- 
lows : 

1. That the Members of the Council 
of Castile are displaced as beinz cowards, 
and unworthy of being the Magistrates of 
a brave and generous Nation. 

By the second Article, however, such 
Members of the Council as did not sige 
the Deliberation of the llth August are 
excepted from this Decree. 


FROM OUR IMPERIAL CAMP BEFORE 


MADRID, DEC. 4, 
Napoteon, Xe, 

We decree as follows : 

1. The Tribunal of the Inquisition & 
abolished, as incompatible with the Sove- 
reign Power, and with the Civil Autho- 
rity. 2. The property belonging tothe 
Inquisition shall be sequestrated and te- 
united to the domains of Spain to serve ® 
a guarantee for the vales, and other ef- 
fects of the public debt. 


NAPOLEON, EMPEROR OF THE PRENCH, Ke, 


Considering that the Religious of te 
different Monastic Orders in Spain a 
too much multiplied ; 

That if acertain number be useful # 
assist the Ministers of the Altar @ 
administration of the Sacraments, 9 
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existence of too considerable a number is 
ys tothe prosperity of the State : 


- 


ipjario 

‘Wedecree as follows : 

ant. 1 The number of Convents at 

sent existing in Spain shall be reduced 
to a third. 

This reduction shall be produced by 
guiting the Religious of several Convents 
in one single house. 

® Dating from the publication of the 
present Decree, no admission tu the No- 
vieiate, no religious profession shall be 
permitted unti! the number of the religi- 
ous of each sex shall have been reduced 
to the third of the number of the old re- 
ligious now existing. 

In consequence, and in the space of a 
fortuight, allthe Novices shall quit the 
Convents into which they have been ad- 
mitted. 

3, All the regular Ecclesiastics who 
wish to renounce their usual living, and 
to live as secular Ecclesiastics, shail be 
free to quit their houses. 

4-The Religious who shall so renounce, 
conformably to the precedimg atticle, 
shall be admitted to the enjoyment of a 
peusion, Whose amount shaljl be regulated 
by their age, but which shall not be less 
thau Sooo reals, nor exceed the maximum 
of 4000, 

5. Upon the amount of the property ef 
the Convents which shall be suppressed 
in execution of the first article of the pre- 
pra Decree, shall be raised the sum ‘ne- 
essary to increase the proportion of the 
Cures, so that the minimum Of the salary 
ofthe Curates shall be raised te 2400 
Feals, 
aon coe é y of the suppressed Con- 
bis aly ) shall be dispyusable after 

gz of the sum ordered by. the 
forezoing article, shall be united to the 
— of Spain, and to be euiployed as 
v OWS 5 

The half of the sid pronerty to 
tuarantec the vales and other parts of the 
pablic debt, 


ete 


PROCLAMATION BY BONAPARTE. 


“Spantakbs '—You have been mis- 
led by perhdious men, ‘They have 
‘gaged you in a senseless struggle, and 
you have had recourse to arms. Is 


there one amongst you, who, after a, 


Toment’s reflection upon all that bas 
passed, would not be convinced that 
sou have been the sport of the eternal 
metties, of the Continent, who take 
ight in witnessing the effusion of 
aud French blood >~W hat 
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possible result would attend even the 
success of some campaigns? An endless 
war upon your soil, and a tedious un- 
certainty respecting the fate of your 
properties and lives. 

« Within the space of a few menths, 
youdhave been deiivered up to all the af- 
ilictions of o— factions. ‘The defeat of 
your armies has been the work of some 
marches; | have entered Madrid ; the 
rights of war would justify me in ma- 
king a signal example, by washing away 
in blood the outrages offered to me 
and tomy nation: but [have listened to 
the dictates of clemency only. Some 
men, the authors of all your calamities, 
shall alone be punished. I shall speedi- 
ly drive from the Peninsula that Eng- 
lish army which has been sent to Spain, 
not ‘or the purpose of assistance te you, 
but to inspire you witha false confidence 
and to mislead you. 

‘<f had declared to you in my Pro- 
clamation of the 2d of June, that I 
wished to be your Regenerator. To 
the rights which had been ceded to me 
by the Princes of the last dynasty, you 
wished that I should add the right of 
conquest. That shall not make any 
alteration intmy intentions. I| ain even 
disposed to praise all that may be 
generous in your efforts; | am willing 
to admit, that your real interests have 
been conceaied from you, that the real 
state of things has been disguised frona 
you.—Spaniards, your destiny is in 
your own hands. Reject the poisons 
which the English have spread amongst 
you:—let your hing be assured of your 
affection and your confidence, and 
eh will be more powerful and more 
uappy than ever you have been, All 
that obstructed your prosperity and 
vour grandeur, | have destroyed; the 
chains which have borne down the 
people, I have broken; a free Constitu- 
tion gives you a limited and constitu- 
tional, instead of an absolute Monarcliy. 
It depends upon yourselves whether 
this Constitution shall still continue in 
your land. 

«* But should all my efforts prove 
fruitless, and should you not merit my 
confidence, nothing reinains for me but 
totreat you as conquered provinces, and 
to place my Brother upon another 
throne. I shail then place the Crown of 
Spain upon my own head, and cause it 


ta be respected by the guilty; for God 
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has given me power and inclination to 
surmount all obstacles. 
** Giren at our Imperial Camp at 
Madrid, Dec. 7, 1808. 
(Signed) | 
« NAPOLEON.” 
“Bythe Emperor. Minister Secre- 


tary of Dtate, (Signed) 
«i. B. MARET.” 


The following is a copy of the address 
presented to his Majesty the Emperor, by 
the Corregidor of Madrid, in the name of 
the magistracy and citizens of that ca- 
pital: 

“ Sine—The city of Madrid, represent. 
el by its magistrates, secular and regu- 
lar clergy, nobility and deputies of the 
wards, presents itself at the feet of your 
Jimperial Majesty, to offer you its most 
respectful thauks for the gracious cle- 
mency with which your Majesty, inthe 
conquest which your victorious troops have 
inade of this city, has been pleased to 
think of the safety and welfare of its in- 
habitants, and the praiseworthy and bene- 
ficent treatment which your Majesty has 
been pleased to show towards them, and 
whieh the city of Madrid considers as a 
pledge of forgiveness for all that has oc- 
curred in the ahsence of our King Joseph, 
your Majesty’s brother, 

* The several colleges constituting this 
assembly, duly deliberating on the sub- 
ject of their meeting, have concluded and 
resolved to entreat your Imperial and Roy- 
al Majesty, that it may please you to 
gant them the favour of seetng King Jo- 
seph in Madrid, that all tke places under 
its immediate jurisdiction, and the whole 
of Spain, may at length enjoy that tran- 
quillity and happiness which they expect 
from the benevolence ot bis Majesty’s cha- 
racter, 

“Finally, Madrid flatters herself that she 
shall find protection in the power of your 
Imperial and Royal Majesty, at the same 
time that your clemeney guarantees her 
happinees. 

‘* Sire'—At the feet of your Imperial 
aud Roval Majesty.” 

Madnd, Dec. 9, 1808.” 

To this address his Majesty returned the 
following answer: 

*“ I am pleased with the sentiments of 
the city of Madrid. T regret the injuries 
she has suffered, and am particularly 
happy that, under existing circumstances, 
I bave been able to effect her deliverance, 
and to protect her from great calamities. 

** fT have hastened to adopt measures 
calculated to tranqullize all ranksof the 
citizens, knowing how painfui a state of 
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uncertatoty is toall men, Collectively ang 
indwidually. 

‘« I have preserved the Spiritual or. 
ders, but with a limitation of the num, 
ber of Monks. There is not a singie 
intelligent person who is not of opipigg 
that they were too numerous,  Thow 
of them who are influenced by a pj. 
vine call, shall remain in their cloisters, 
With regard to those whose call wa 
doubtful, or influenced by temporal 
considerations, I have fixed their cop. 
dition in the order of secular priests, 
Out of the surplas of the monastic pro 
perty, I have abolished that court which 
was a subject of complaint to Europe 
and the present age. Priests may guide 
the minds of men, but must exercise po 
temporal or corporal jurisdiction over 
the citizens, ” 

“TI have accomplished what 1 owed 
to myself and my nation. Vengeance 
has had its due. It has fallen upon ten 
of the principal culprits; all the rest 
have entire and absolute forgiveness, 

‘“‘[ have abolished those privileges 
which the Grandees usurped during times 
of civil war, when kings but too fre- 
quently are necessitated to surender 
their rights, to purchase their own 
tranquillity, and that of their people. 
I have abolished the feudal rights, and 
henceforth evcry one may set up inns, 
ovens, mills, employ himself in fishing 
and rabbit-hunting, and give free scope 
to his industry, provided he respects 
the laws and regulations of the police, 
The selfishness, wealth and prosperity 
of a small number of individuals, were 
more injurious to your agriculture than 
the heat of the dog-days. 

“ As there is but one GOD, 80 should 
there be in a state but one judicial 
power, All peculiar jurisdictions were 
usurpations, and at variance with the 

, : 
rights of the nation; I have abolished 
them. 

*T have also made known to every 
one what he may have to fear, and what 
he may have to hope, -I shall expel 
the English army from the Peninsula 
Saragossa, Valentia, Seville, shail be 
reduced to submission, either by per 
suasion, or the power of my arms, There 
is no obstacle which can long resist 
the execution of my resolutions. 

‘* But what transcends my powers 
this— ta consolidate the Spaniards as on 
nation, under the sway of the Bing. 
Should they continue to be infected 
with these principles of aversion and be 
tred to France, which the partisao® 
the English and the enemies 
continent have infused into the bowa 
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of Spain; | can establish no nation, 
go King, no independence of the Spa- 
niards, Wf the King be not assured of 
their attachment and fidelity. 

“The Bourbons can no longer reign 
in Rurope. The divisions in the Royal 
Family were contrived by the English. 
it was not the dethronement of King 
Charles, and the favourite (the Prince 
of the Peace) that the Dake of Infanta- 
do, that tool of England, as is proved 
by the papers found in his house, had 
in view. The intention was to establish 
the predominant influence of England 
in Spain ; @ senseless project, the result 
ef which would have been a perpetual 
Continental war, that would have caused 
the shedding of torrents of blood. No 
power under the influence of England 
can exist en the Continent. If there 
be any that entertain such a wish, their 
wish is absurd, and will sooner or later 
oceasion their fall. 

“It would be easy for me, should I 
be compelled to adopt that measure, to 
gowern Spain by establishing as many 
Viceroys in it as there are Provinces. Ne- 
vertheless, 1 do not refuse to abdicate my 
right of conquest in favour of the King 
and to establish him in Madrid, as soon as 
the 30,000 Citizens which this capital 
contains, the Clergy, Nobility, Merch- 
ants, and Lawyers, shall have declared 
their sentiments and their fidelity ; set an 
example to the Provinces, enlightened 
the people, and made the nation sensible 
that their existence and prosperity essen- 
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tially depend upon a Kiug and a free Con- 
stitution favourable to the people and hos- 
tile only to the egotism and haughty 
passions of the Grandees, 

* If such be the sentiments of the in- 
habitants of Madrid,let the 30,000 citizens 
assemble in the churches; let them, in 
the presence of the holy Sacrament, take 
an oath, not only with their mouths, but 
also with their hearts, and without any 
jesuitical equivocation, that they promise 
support, attachment, and fidelity to their 
King ; let the Priests in the confessional 
and the pulpit, the mercantile class in 
their correspondence, the ncn of the law 
in their writings and speeches, infuse 
these sentiments into the people :——then 
shall I surrender my right of cvnquest, 
place the King upon the throne, and 
make it my pleasing task to conduct my- 
self as a true friend of the Spaniards. 
The present generation may differ in their 
opinions, the passions have been too 
thuch brought into action; but your grand- 
children will bless me as your renovator : 
they will reckon the day wheu | appeared 
among you, among their memorable festi 
vals; and from that will the happiness of 
Spain date its commencement. 

‘**You are thus, Monsieur le Corregidor,” 
added the Emperor, “informed of the 
whole of my determination, Consult with 
your fellow-citizens, and consider what 
part you will choose ; but whatever it be, 
make your choice with sincerity, and tell 
me only yout genuine sentiments,” 


SS 
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IRISH. 


HIBERNIAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society 
was held at the Royal Exchange, on 
Monday the 14th Nov. 1808.—The 

n, his Grace the Archbishop of 

in, inthe Chair, The Secretary 
read the report of the Committee for 
the last year, which was received, and 
Sas follows : 

Atthe last annual meeting of your 
“eclety, your committee was entrusted 
vith the important commission of pro- 
“uring suitable patronage for the insti- 
tution, ‘To the accomplishment of this 
primary object, they immediately ap- 
plied themselves, by communicating 

nature and designs of the society 


to some of the first characters in Ire- 
land, and soliciting theif countenance 
and support. Your commitiee were 
highly gratified by the politeness and 
sora with which the most satis- 
actory answers were given to their com- 
munications ; and could hot but antici- 
pate the most salutary result from the 
support of the noblemen and gentlemen 
who have come forward as patron, 
president and vice-presidents of the 
society. , 

‘¢ Your committee were convinced, 
that one extensive institution, pefvad- 
ing the whole country, having one 
grand fund, and acting on one plan, 
would contribute mioré to the genéfaj 
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circulation of the scriptures in Ireland, 
than the partial eiforts of indi viduals, 
or even of local and isolated societies. 
Their attention was, therefore, directed 
to the extending of their institation, 
by the formation of branches of the so- 
ciety in such principal towns as their 
influence extended to; and though 
they have to regret, that, in some in- 
stances, their exertions have not been 
crowned with success, they have aiso 
the happiness of stating, that a second 
and highly respectable branch of the 
society has been established in Line- 
rick, under the patronage of one of 
our vice-presidents, the Lord Bishop of 
that See. We have the pleasure of 
adding, that the efforts of your com- 
inittee have given rise to a Bible Society 
in Cork, though not connected with us. 

« In the course of the correspondence 
on these subjects, in which your com- 
mittee was engaged, it was suggested 
that our former name, the ‘ Dublin 
Bible Society,’ was of too local a na- 
ture; and that,as our exertions were to 
be bounded only by our country, it 
was expedient that our designation 
should be sufficiently general, to point 
out our sphere of action. In conse- 
quence of this suggestion, a general 
meeting was called, to which this sub- 
ject was submitted ; and by which our 

resent denomination, the ‘Hibernian 
sible Society,’ was unanimousiy a- 
dopted. 

“<The name of the society being thus 
changed, your committee published the 
report of the former year, with the 
nunes of the officers of the society, 
and a list of the subscribers. ‘This pub 
lication has been extensively curculated, 
and not without eflect in this, and the 
sister country. It has been the means 
of increasing the number of our ineme 
bers at home; and such was the fa- 
vourable impression it made on the 
cominittee of the ‘ British and Foreign 
Bible Society’ in London, that they 
presentedus with the sum of £100 ster- 
ling, asa testimony of their good will, 
and for an encouragement to greater ex- 
ertion in the good: cause in which ve 
both were engaged. 

** Amoog tae many instances of po- 
lite attention which your commitiee 

. 7 = 
met with from several individual, they 
cannot deny themselves the pleasure of 


noticing the conduct of the venerable 
and highly respected president of the 
Royal Irish Academy: when a deputa 
tion of their body waited on him fey 

rmission to hold the committee mee. 
Ings in the Academy-house, he received 
them with the greatest kindness, epter. 
ed warmly with them into the views of 
the saciety, and cheerfully complied 
with their request. 

‘« Your committee have derived the 
greatest satisfaction trom the gentlemen 
who cunstitute the comunittee of tie 
Beltast branch of the society ; theirco. 
operation with us has been most cordial 
and active; they have laboured assidy- 
ous|y’to increase our general fund, and 
likewise to establish a local fund for the 
more extended circulation of the Scrip- 
tures in their immediate vicinity, The 
pian they have adopted for this latter 
purpose, is worthy: of imitation: they 
adauressed a circular letter to the minis- 
ters of religion, of every denomination 
in Belfast and its neighbourhood, stat- 
ing the objects of their society, and te. 
questing thein to have a collection made 
in each of their places of worship, on 
a particular day, in aid of the institu. 
tion. 

‘« During the time your committee 
have been in office, they have had 
repeated proofs of the necessity and 
usetulness of this society. A very ge 
neral desire to purchase and read the 
bible is prevaient in the country ; and 
yet in several parts the bible cannot be 
procured, atleast, by the lower classes 
A letter from a clergyman in a vety 
populous district of the north of lre- 
land, stated to your committee, that 
the bible could not be procured there 
for anv money. From this circumstanee 
the society may judge what must be 
the case in those parts of the land 
where the people are less instructed, 
and where books are stil! scarcer. Of 
the usefulness of the soc ety, the best 
proof is the following statement of the 
books circulated during the last yeah 
viz. 

Bibles - . 2-0 2446 
Testaments - - 2452 


— — 


Total -««<=«- 4848 


Remain in the Repository: : 
Bibles -_-—-- * 14567 


Testaments - - 1362 
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«Encouraged by the notice which 
bis Grace the Duke of Richmond has 
uken of the society, by condescending 
to become a benefactor to it, your 
committee have presented a memorial 
w his Excellency, praying permission 
circulate our communications through 
the country, free of postage. ‘lo this 
wemorial we have not yet received an 
wswer, as it is necessary his Grace 
should consult the Postmasters General, 
previous to his communicating to us his 
tp | determination. 

« Your committee shall now lay be- 
fore the society the state of their funds, 
which they regret toobserve, are not so 
fourithing as they could wish, 

State of the funds : 
Received during the last year 4963 17 7 
Kapended dO. = - +--+ = - - 855 10 11 
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“They shall conclude by urging on 
eahmember of -the society, the ne- 
cesity of increased exertion in the best 
vf causes—the jmprovement of our 
country in civilization and morals, and 
Woe bac reasing of the knowledge ot salva- 
tun. Of all the countries of the earth, 
we are among the most favoured by 
Providence. While other lands are 
wasted by famine, or desolated by war, 
veare in the enjoyment of, domestic 
peace and prosperity ; aad surely the 
kat return we can niake to the bounti- 
hi Author of these our blessings is, to 
tiluse among our countrymen, the 
knowledge of his gospel. 


Balance in Treasurer’s hands 


ULSTER, 

; Awrer.... Married.....: At Lisburn, EF, 
tolloek, of Carnbane, esq. to Miss Agnes 
‘mith, daughter of Wm. Smith, of Lis- 
wrh,esq. At Belfast, Mr. E. Kearney, 
we of Liverpool, to Miss Donnelly of 
‘“Stown, Mr. J. Beli to Miss Catherine 
‘alk. Mr. Anderson of Movill, to Miss 
‘Werson, daughter of Mr. Patterson 
* Ballysally. At Belfast, Mr. R. blair, 
© ins Cowan of Malone. Mr. N, 
‘Mheran, to Miss Mary Hull, of Bally- 
— Mr.R.M‘ \ilister, of Ballycastie, 
hiss Neill, of Grinans. In Belfast, 
"". G. Montgomery, merchant, to Miss 
Japbell, daughter of J. Campbell, esq. 
“hevall-street, 

utes. Mrs, Mary Graham, relict of 
*iale Mr, J. Graham, of Belfast, mere 
au, At Dumeroune, near Coleraine, 
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Mrs, Wilson, aged 53. Ino Belfast, sude 
denlv, Mr. Andrew Mulholland, former- 
ly of Moneymore. 4t Camm, near Toome- 
hbridve, Mr. Henry M‘Gee, At Lisburn, 
aged 81, Mrs. Elinor Ravenbill. At Mr. 
S. RBrown’s, Townview Mrs. Barklie, 
wife to Mr. Archibald Barklie, of Inver, 
Larne. She had walked out there from 
Belfast, on the day of her death, and 
was about to return to prepare her dress 
for the assembly, the same evening, when 
she was suddenly taken ill, and notwith- 
standing medical advice was inmnnediately 
called in, she died about 12 o’elock the 
same night. Suddenly, at her house, 
uear. Belfast, Miss Fleming. At Bally- 
macarret, Mr Gilbert O’Prey aged 36, 
in Belfast, Mr Thomas M’Donnell. On 
the 2d ult, at Ballymena, aged about 
80 years, John Phillips, esq. late Co- 
lonel of a Regiment of loyal militia, in 
the State of South Carolina; which 
post he sustained, with much credit to 
bimselt and essential service to his 
King, during the whole of the war 
between this country and the States 
of America, Mr. Phuallips left this king- 
dom about five years before the comni- 
mencement of the war, and, having 
purchased a small estate in Crown 
County, the vicinity of Wynnsborough, 
he had so much improved it, that when 
the result of the contention obliged 
him to abandon it, his loss was es- 
timated at (420,000, for which, together 
with his services, he was only allowed 
500, and an annual pension of 1100, 
owing to the numerous claims made 
upon Government by American Loyalists 
at that time—So good a_ soldier and 
so forward in action was Colonel Phil. 
lips, that on one occasion he feturned 
from the field of battle with six, and 
another time four masket balls through 
his hat; he having been the particular 
mark of the Provincial Riflemen.—Yet, 
so unexce)tionable was the private cha- 
racter of the man, that when the dispute 
subsided, Congress restered 500 acres of 
his land to bis relatives. At Randals- 
town, Miss Martha Adams. In Belfast, 
Mr. Robert Gihon, 

Armacu...Married,,.At Lurgan, Mr. J. 
Ferguson, to Miss Jane Tuckington. At 
Broowtield, Mr. Francis Horner of Balli- 
bay, nerehont, to Catherine, daughter of 
Jacob Hancock, esq. of Lisburn. 

Down— Married At Newtonards, Mr. 
R. Chambers, fo Miss F, A. Ferguson, 
At Morne, F. M‘Néilly, esq. to Miss 
Walmsley, At Banbridge, Mr. D,M*Main 
to Miss M. M*William, At Newtonards, 
Mr. T, M‘Cleery, to Miss Millar. At 
Newry, Mr. B, Coleman, to Miss A. J. 
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Bowden. W. Isaac Corry of Derramore 
co, Armagh, esa. to Miss Holmes, eldest 
daughter of James Holmes, esq. of In- 
ver Lodge,co. Antrim. At Blaris, by the 
Rev. Dr. Cupples, Mr. C. Lutten, to 
Miss B, Carleton. At Ganaway, Mr. 
J. Taylor of Greyabbey, to Miss J. 
M‘Clure of Ganaway. 

Died....At Castlewellan, James Nichol- 
aon, esq. aged 68 years. At Dromore, 
Lieut P. Hall late of the S0th regiment 
of foot. At Cultra, Mr. W. Menage, 
aged 67 years. At Lurgan, Mr. W. 
Thompsoo, Linen-draper, At Carrireagh, 
near Hillsborough, Elizabeth M‘Cann, 
wite to Mr. O. M‘Cann, At Newry, Mr, 
A. Atkinson, aged 80. 

Fermanacn...Married...Capt. W. Stir- 
hing St. Clair, to Miss E. Gordon, young- 
est daughter of the late Colonel Gor- 
don of Feltrum. 

Mowacuan... Died...At Ballybay, Mr. 
J. Gillespie, Attornev. 

Tyrone... Murrted...James Denham, 
esq. to Miss Richardson, daughter of Sir 
W. Richardson, Bart. of Castle-hill. 

LEINSTER. 

At a meeting of the Provost and Sen- 
ior Fellows, on Monday the 16th, for 
the purpose of electing a professor of 
Botany, in the room of the late Dr. 
Scott, Dr. Wm. Allman, of Clonmel, 
was declared duly elected.—The can- 
didates were Dr, Allman, Dr. Wade, 
Dr. Orpen, Dr. Harty, Dr. Clarke, Dr. 
Litton, Dr. M‘Laughlin, and Dr. Gam- 
ble. 

Caatow.. Married... F.W. Hopkins, Esq. 
to Miss Catharine Eustace, 3rd daughter 
of Hardy Eustace, of Carlow, esq. 

Dusaruw.. Morried..{n North Ann-Street, 
T. Fitzpatrick, of Killisandra, esq. 
to Miss Eliza Grier of Drumyoole. In Gt. 
George’s-street, Thomas Vicars, of Vi- 
later, Co, Wicklow, esq. Barrister at Law, 
to Miss Francis Harty, daughter of the 
late Timothy Harty, of Kilkenny, esq. 
In New-row, Dr. Brady, to Miss Kelly. 
Verner Moore, esq. Barrister at Law, to 
Mrs. Sharp, Lower Gardiner’s-street. At 
Rathmines, John Paisley, esq. to Miss 
Rickey. James Wvoodroofe, esq. mer- 
chant, to Riizabeth, second daughter of 
the Rev. Joseph Fairtlough, of Ballyma- 
kennedy, near Drogheda. Patrick Mad- 
den, esq. to Miss Ann Reynolds, of 
Meath-street. Mr. Laurence Keogh, of 
Aston’s-quay, to Miss Strong, daughter of 
thelate Francis Strong of Mayfield, co. 
Tipperary. 

Died...1n Fishamble-street, aged 80, 
Mr, I. Lucas, nephew to the late cele. 
brated Dector Lucas. 


Loncrorn... Morried...Mr. Joby Mur. 
doch of Newtown Forbes, aged 9 
Miss Anne Farrell, aged 16, after a shot 
courtship. 

Kino’s co.— Died, at his house at Ney. 
ton, Sir Michael Smith, Bart, late ins. 
ter of the Rolis, and for many years , 
Baron inthe Exchequer—he is succeeded 
in his honours by his son Sir Willan 
Smith, Baron of the Exchequer, By this 
death a pension of 27004, enjoyed by bim, 
as a retired judge, ceases. 

MUNSTERe 

About the beginning of this Month, 
as Lionel Stephens, Esq. of Drominah, 
near Waterford, whose constant ex. 
ertions to relieve the distresses of his 
poorer neighbours merit the highest 
praise,was performing one of those sim- 
ple operations which do not require the 
aid of medical skill, he unfortunately 
cut his finger and inoculated himself 
with virulent matter from the sore he 
was endeayouring to heal. The effect 
was rapid and = alarming, The 
hand an part of the arm swelled toa 
great size, and the most serious appre- 
hensions were entertained for a cons 
derable time of a general mortification, 
It will give the public pleasure to leam, 
that so benevolent an act has not bee 
attended with such fatal consequences 
and that Mr. Stephens is pronounced 
to be almost wholly out of danger. 
The progress of the distemper was, ¥ 
understand, arrested by the application 
of circular blisters above the elbows 
practice recently adopted by prof 
sional Gentlemen, and likely to prove 
of importance and a 

Lately, several houses in Upper-thiti, 
county of Waterford, have been plur- 
dered of arms. About the beginning af 
this month, a large body of Caravats 
about 60 in number, mounted and armed 
at so early an hour as five o¢ 
passed over the bridge of Portlaw, ad 
proceeded to the lands of 
where they took away arms from sv 
ral houses; some yeomanry 
guns, muskets, &c. How _ far thes 
extended this night’s depredations ¥ 
have not been able to ascertain, bt 
have been informed, that om 
retreat, somewhere in the neighbou : 
of Curraghmore, they were attacked b) 
an armed party of imen, up 
some shots being fired, they dispene® 
but not before some of their party ¥** 
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supposed to have been wounded. Their 
appearance at so early an hour, must 
have been with the Intent on of surpris- 
the COURTTYS peopie WhHISL at supper, 
and before their doors would be bar- 
ricador d tor the night. ‘The audacity 
of those proceeding ts such as scarce to 


Ing 


requirea comment. 

Cn Friday, the 20th, the following 
Noblemen and Gentlemen were admit- 
ted Privy Counce liors :— The Earls of 
O'Neill, Clancarty, and Shannou ; Lord 
H. Moore; Cols, Bagwell, Foster, Barry, 
and Vereker. 

A whitnsical instance of summary 
punishment has, a few days since, 
taken place in the parish of Mothill :— 
A party of Caravats | roke into a 
farmer’shouse, declaring their determin- 
ation to punish him for having taken a 
fam which had not beew occupied 
before by histamily. “lhe unfortunate 
culprit excused himself by saying, he 
was prevailed upon by fits wile to act 
thus against his conscience. ‘*‘Lhis is 
all well Known to us. We shall inflict 
n0 punishment save on the guilty. For 
we consider you beneath our 
notice, as a wretch who would submit 
to a petticoat: gove rnment.” ‘lhe wo- 
man, being forced to put on her dius- 
band’s breeches, was hoisted on the 
back of a sturdy Caravat, and whipped 
with astirrup-leather so severely, that 
she has not been able to sit down ever 
since, 


Vou, 


ENGLISH. 

A considerable quantity of silver 
con, of Iehizabeth, James, and Charles, 
wasdug up last week on a farm calied 
“, in the parish of Abernant, near 
Caermarthen. ‘Tradition tells us, that 
“i encampment stood on this spot, 
“uring part of Cromwe.l’s Protectorship. 

Amine of zine ore has been disco- 
vere on Lord R.bblesdale’s estate, in 
Craven, Yorkshire, where there were 
omeriy copper mines. ‘This ore has 
been used asa substitute for white lead 
M painting, the colour of which it attains 
by long exposure: it does not blister, is 
mare adhesive, and is not decomposed 
“Ysat water, ‘This mineral is found 
a at the bottom of caverns, about 
‘tithoms from ‘the surface, in some 
‘“Oleet thick: one of the caverns 
ie yards, another 84, anda third 

yards in length, and about 14 
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vards wide. [Tis Lordship sUppOses 
this mineral has been sublimed by a 
volcano, as tie stones surrounding it 
have been vitiifed. About 2000 tons 
of it have been sold at from 5 to 10é. 
per ton, to make brass,when mixed with 
copper, exclusive of what hay been used 
for painting. 

‘The prisoners on the de \tor’s side of 
Newgate, London, to the number of 
500, have sent a circular letter to every 
Member ot the House of Parliament, 
supplicatiag their consideration. and 
indulging a hope that in the ensuing 
Session an enlightened Legislutwe 
would open the prison doors, aud restore 
to the bosom of the:r country and fami- 
lies, the soldier, sailor, man of letters 
and mechanical ability, now sinking 
indiscriminately under the miseries of 
confinement, resuiting from debts in- 
curred in consequence of the necessities 
of the times, unforeseen misiortunes, 
implici: confidence, and other afflicting 
circumstances, 

FOREIGN. 

The following account of the final result of 
our Exped feon lo » thoveh beyond 
the date which we have prescribed for onr 
political register is of too interesting a 
nature, to be withheid, 


Ss sais 


Tue English army after a quick re- 
treat, in which, though closely pursued 
by a Freuch force much superior in num- 
ber, they gained Corunna with but 
little comparative loss, They entered thav 
town on the 12th of December, 1808. 
On the 16th, about one o’clok the ene- 
my tunder the comtmaud of Marshall Soult, 
wasobserved tu De in motion, and forming 
various coluiuins of attack, which soon 
advanced in a rapid and determined man- 
ner againstthe rightof the English army. 
Sir J. Moore who had previously suspected 
their design from their movements, Was 
prepared to receive them, The first ef- 
fort of the enemy was opposed by Sir J. 
Moore, Sir David Baird, and Lord Wm. 
Bentinck with the 42nd regiment who have 
already made themselves so iliustrious by 
their conduct on former similar occasions, 
‘The eetion was bloody and well contested: 
iu the beginning Sir D. Bard was forced 
to retire in consequence of a severe wound 
in the arm; and shortly after Sir J. 
Moore fell by a cannon shot. The troops 
though not unacquainted with the loss 
they had sustained,* were not dismayed, 
but by the most determined bravery not 
only repelled every attempt byt forced 
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the enemy to retire although supported by 
fresh troops Which poured in during the 
cngzacement, 

Finding themselves foiled in every at- 
tempt to force the right, their efforts 
were directed against the centre, where 
they were again successfally resisted by 
the brigade under M. Gen. Manning- 
ham, and M, Gen. Leith. Upon the left 
they first contented themselves with an 
attack upon our piquets which in general 
maintained their ground, Finding their 
efforts unavailing on the right and cen- 
tre, the attack on the left was made more 
violent, and they even succeeded in obtain- 
ing possession of a village which was situ- 
ated in frout of that part of the line. 
From this however they were soon driven, 
aud betore five in the evening, our troops 
had not only successfully repelled every 
assault, but had gained ground in almost 
all points, while the enemy confined ther 
operations to a cannonade with a view to 
draw off their tro ps. 

At night the embarkation began, and 
With the exception of the brigade under 
M. Generals Hilland Beresford, who were 
to remainon shore until the movements of 
the enemy became manifest, the whole 
was embarked betore day-light 

About 8 o'clock the next morning, the 
enemy pushed their light troups towards 
the town, and shortly after occupied the 
heights of St. Lacia, which command the 
harbour. But notwithstanding this cir- 
cumstance, and the manifold defects of 
the place, there being no fear that the 
rear-guard could be forced ; the embarka- 
tion of Majors General Hill and Beresford, 
took place during the evening, and the 
whole rear-guard, together with all the 
wounded that bad not been previously 
embarked befere one the next morning. 

The brunt of the action chietly fell up- 
ou the 4th, 42d, 50th, and Sist regiments, 
with part of the brigade of Guards and 
the 26th regiment. The namber of kil- 
led and wounded has not been yet ascer- 
tained. but from General Ho e’: dispatches 
there is reason to think that the loss does 
netexeeed from 7 to 800 in killed and 
wounded; that of the enemy may be 
conjectured at double that number, Se- 
veral officers of rank are in this list ; those 
Whose names are vet known, are Lieut, 
Col, Napier, 92nd; Majors Napier and 
Stanhope, 50th; killed: Lieut. Col. Winch, 
4th; Lieut. Col. Maxwell, 26th; Lieut. 
Col. Pane, 59th; Lieut, Griffith, Guards; 
Majors Miller and Williams ; 81 wounded, 

Interesting account of the destruction 
of a Royal ‘Tiger, by one of the Officers 
of the 2d Bat. of the 7th Regiment 


Jan,) 


N..1. stationed at k a'ra.—On the 15th 
June, some of the oflicers of the corps 
formed a party to visit the celebrated 
ruins of Mahmoodabad. On approach. 
ing them, they were alarmed by a sound 
like the roar of a Royal Tiger, {hey 
did not, however, immediately see the 
animal, and proceeded towards the 
ruiis; but, on advancing a little further, 
he suddenly burst upon their view, ig 
all hts terrors, and sprang at them with 
indescribable ferocity. A ‘precipitate 
retreat was the natural couse quence, 
and one of the Gentlemen, who was 
but indifferently mounted, perceiving 
that he could not depend on his horse, 
with the promptitude of a vigorous and 
decisive mind, -directed his course toa 
tree which he immediately ascended 
with his fowling-piece in his hand. His 
victim thus singled, the ‘| iger gave over 
the pursuit of the others, and bounded 
on the horse, who stood paralysed with 
fear at the toot of the tree. At this crisis, 
the Gentleman in the tree took a cool 
and steady aim at the say age, and 
wounded him, though not mortally, 
The ‘Tiger feeling his wound, retreated 
to some distance, but almost imme. 
diately returned with increased fury, 
In the mean time, the Officer had re 
loaded, and taking aim at him again, 
while venting his rage on the in\sersble 
horse, wounded him mortally. On the 
first attack of the ‘Tiger, the retreatof 
the party was too precipitate and gene- 
ral to admit of individual attentions. 
ach person trusted to the speed of hs 
horse, and our hero was undesignedly 
left behind. But when, on rallying in 
a neighbouring village, his comrades 
nerceived that he was missing, they 
instantly armed themselves and retum 
ed with a large concourse of the natives 
to the spot. “They came in sight of the 
tree just as the Tiger had received bis 
mortal wound. He again retreated, 
and was traced into a jungie, 
they found him writhing in agony. ‘ 
their approach, he collected his remall- 
ing strength into one final effort, 
prepared tospring, but the spear of @ 
native prevented him, and putane 
to his struggles. On measuring him, 
he was found to extend ten feet eight 
inches from the nose to the tip of 
tail. ‘Ihe poor horse was so man 
that he was immediately put te dest). 
Bombay Gault 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


FROM DECEMBER 20, 1808, TILL JANUARY 20, 1809. 

Tue weather, since last Report, having been in general either frosty or tempestuous, 
very little progress has been made in tillage, for the ensuing spring crops. 

The early sown wheat in this Province, keeps up a promising appearance, whilst 
the late crops do rot afford the farmer so agreeable a prospect. 

Accounts from some parts of Leinster give a similar representation, and furnish 
fresh occasion for our recommending the practice of early sowing. . 

The prices of grain are rather advancing, Oats iy particular has within the last four 
weeks experienced a considerable rise ; and Oatmeal*of course continues higher than has 
been usual at so early a period of the season. 

Potatoes have also kept at a higher rate than there seemed any reason to expect, and 
there now remains very little ground for hoping that provisions will be as cheap as was at 
first expected. 

The Turnip crops are consuming faster than usual, and will not bring the stock now 
feeding within a month, at least of the time they have generally been kept to—which 
will probably occasion a considerable scarcity of Beef in the markets in the months of 
April and May. 





ee ee 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Anotuer month is elapsed, and our political and commercial prospects are involved in 
ill deeper gloom. At the close of last month we were told not to despond, for America 
must rescind the embargo. This dream is gone by, and we are now told, that American 
produce will be smuggled over to us, and that we shall have flaxseed from that country 
by stealth, notwithstanding the additional regulations of America to enforce still more 
strictly the embargo; and that we shall have also abundant supplies from the ports of the 
Baltic, although ia common years when there were no restrictions on the northern com- 
merce, the quantity from Russia and Holland did not amount to one-fourth of the flax- 
wed sown in Ireland. We seem now likely to repeat in our commerce, the fatal errors 
inte which we have fallen in our politics. Such has been the current of events in the war- 
system, that at the end of every year, as favourable terms of peace could not have been 
procured as at the beginning, and yet the people have been buoyed up by one false hope 
oranether. Each in its turn has proved equally delusive, yet still when one bubble burst, 
the next flattering scheme has met with equally ready acceptance, although the whisper 
ings of sound policy and true wisdom, have been in the language of the poet: 

“ But do not thou the tale believe, 
“ ‘They're sisters all, and all deceive.” 

After the unsuceessful termination of the attempt at Armagh, to rouse those interested 
inthe linen trade, to consider the alarming situation of this country from the probable 
deledive supply of flaxseed for the ensuing spring, some of the minority, whose fears were 
wot at all lessened by any reasonings which they heard from the opponents of publicly pe- 
titioning, willing to leave no measure unattempted by which the case might engage the 
consideration of Parliament, have published “ Considerations” on the subje& (which we 
aiex) and sent them to many members of both Houses; and have written to London to 
interest those concerned in the trade there, to engage in the further distribution of them, 
this publication answer no other purpose, it may serve as a Protest against the pros 
ae at Armagh, and be a memorial of the exertions used to avert the impending 

ger. ' 
Considerations on the State of the Linen-trade of Ireland, in case Flaxseed, in sufficient quantities, 

dees not arrive for sowing in the Spring of 1809, respectfully submitted to the Members of 
beth Houses of the Imperial Parliament : 

“ Owing to the embargo, little flaxseed was received from America last year, except 
tome which left that country before the embargo was laid on. 

“ Much less flaxseed was sown last year than usual; and owing to the wetness of the 

Summer, of what was sown, the crop was deficient, both in quantity and quality, so 
there was not more than one-half or one-third of the usual quantity of flax. 
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« Flax is now very considerably advanced in price, in consequence of this deficien 
and by reason of the increasing demand from Great Britain, on account of the failese 8 
the usual supply of that art:cle from the ports of the Baltic. and must stil] rise higher 
in case we are disappointed of an abundant supply of flaxseed for the ensuing season of 
sowing. ‘The present price of flax is more than double what it was nine months ago, 

“ By a return to the Linen Board, there appear to be only 6,000 hogsheads of lage 
year’s importation fit for sowing, now in Ireland. ‘The usual annual supply from Hol. 
Jand, Riga, &c. in case of no interruption, does not excee? 10,000 hogsheads, and the 
quantity usually sown in Ireland, amounts to 45,000 hogsheads. ‘Thirty-five thousand 
hogsheads were usually imported from the United States of North America. 

“ If in consequence of the embargo, that supply be cut off from coming to Ireland, the 
situation of the Linen trade of this country, must, in the course of the ensuing Summer, 
be critical in the extreme ; a stop must be put to the manufacture, and upwards of half 
a million of industrious inhabitants thrown out of employment. 

“ These alarming consid:rations are submitted to Members of Parliament, in the hopes 
of inducing them co consider of the impolicy of retaining the Orders in Council, ang 
that measures may be taken, before it be too lage for vessels to arrive in time from 
America, in the Spring, to induce America to rescind the embargo. 

“ Flaxseed received later than the beginning of May, at the very farthest, would be 
too late to afford relief for this year. ' 

“The distresses consequent on such a state, and the dangers arising from so greata 
part of the most industrions portion of the population of Ireland being thrown idle, de 
mand the most serious attention. : 

“ THOS. PHELPS, 

“ JOHN HANCOCK. 

“ JAMES CHRISTY. 

“ WILLIAM DAWSON” 

It may be further remarked, as a proof of the little expectation in America of getting 
off the flaxseed, that in the port of Philadelphia, from several vessels having that article 
on board, the shippers have re-landed it, and sold it at a very considerable loss. In ether 
inscances where it was insured, the owners have abandoned it to be sold on account of the 
underwriters. We find, that notwithstanding the violence of the federal prints in America, 
the measures of the Jefferson administration, of which the embargo is a prominent feature, 
are now likely to receive the sanction of the majority of American citizens, as evidenced 
by the probable issue of the election for the presidentship in favour of James Maiison, 
who is known to be a promoter of the same system, that the present president has pursued. 

The Linens lately purchased on speculation in Belfast, Dublin, and London, are said not 
to sell readily. The rise was so rapid, as to alarm the retail traders, as well as the par 
chasers for private consumption, and they generally hold off. The spirit of speculatiga, 
it may with propriety be termed a species of gambling, which the present fluctuating state 
of commerce, by diverting capital from its accustomed channels, has introduced into almost 
every trade and manufacture, cannot be considered as favourable to good morals, for by 
introducing, to so great a degree, the spirit of adventure, subjecting to great losses, and 
holding out the prospects of great gain, trade and traders are thrown into such a state of 
uncertainty, that consequences destructive to a system of sound morality may be reason 
ably dreaded, as well from sudden accemulations, as from the heavy losses arising from 
unsuccessful enterprize. 

If the sudden advance on many articles of prime necessity, occasioned by our commefe 
cial war-system, affected only the successful adventurers in the present lottery of s 
tion, the inconvenience would not be so much to be deplored; but the unambitious trader, 
who is contented to hold on quietly in the even tenor of his way, the middling and poorer 
classes of society sensibly feel the pressure of the times in the advance of most of the Be 
cessaries of life, as soap, candles, timber, and even the important article of flour. For ite 
mediately on the account of the confirmation of the embargo being continued, having 
arrived at Liverpool, wheat and flour advanced in price, in consequence of the prospect 
supplies of those articles from America, as well as from the North of Eurepe, being 
off; and flour has since risen with us, by reason of the advance in the English 
Thus, in another way, we feel the effects of the embargo operating indirectly against 0S 

" It is asserted on good authority, that the distresses of the weavers at Manchester are* 
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great now, 3S they were during the last summer. Despair seems to have entered their 
dwellings, as all they can spare ts sold, and all they can dispense with for a season is 
awned; never, it 1s feared, to be redeemed. Such are the trophies of war 

Exchange on London has fallen in Belfast, during this month, to 5 and 4} per cent. 
while Discount on bank notes has risen to 3 and S34 per cent. ‘These rates evince the de- 
creasing quantity of guineas in circulation; but when the new banks open, and the bills 
failing cue in Belfast become payable generally in notes, the demand for gold will proba- 
bly nearly cease, It is impossible to foresee the ultimate effects which this general disuse 
of gold, as a circulating medium, will produce; but, in the mean time, trade will be re- 
lieved from a heavy burden, and from the inconveniences and perplexities arising from 
two media of different values, One fact is obvious, that the smal] quantity of guineas, in 
circulation among us for several years past, subjected us to all the inconveniences of a de- 
fective supply, and gave no security against the dingers which seme apprehend from their 
disuse. ‘The Acts which suspended the cash payments at the national banks of England 
and Ireland, settled the point for the Empire at large. We, in one corner, could not 
aruggle with any effect against the ap current. 


MEDICAL REPORT. 
List of Diseases occurring in the practice of a Physician in Belfast, from 
December 20, 1808, Gd January 20, 1809. 


Barometer.....highest - - - - 29 50 Thermometer.,...highest - - -- - - 41 O 
lowest - ~ - - 28 40 lowest - - - « - - 34 30 
mean-- - « - 29 10 ° mean ----+-. «+ 33 30 
Synochus, - + - -- - 2 Of a mixed nature between inflammatory and typhus fe- 
Typhus mitior, - - - « 2 Nervous, or common contagious fever, [ver. 


socseseeeeGravior, «+ - 1 Putrid fever. 

Pneumonia, « -<«-2+- 1 Pile urisy. 

Opthuimia - - - - - - 3 Inflammation of the eyes. 

Perniones, - - - - - - 4 Kibes, or cnilblains, 
rthrodynia, - = - « - 3 Chronic rheumatism, 

Prova, = - +--+ - 4 Iteb. 

Herpes, - - - - - - - 3 Ringworm, or tetter. 

Phihys's Puimonalis, - 1 Consumption of the lungs, 

éisihmd, «2-2 - e+ 2 Asthma. 


Caterrhus, - - + - - 5 Cattarh, or common cold, 
Nearlatina, - - - « « - 1 Scarlet fever. 

Rubevsia - - =. +--+ 1 Measles. 

Scrophula, -.,*fef - = Q Evil. 

Dusurra M (cosa, - = = 1 Gravel, 

Hemorrhois - - ~ - - 2 Piles. 

ate “ey f - --- 5 Venereal disease. 


Morbi infantiles, + - - 19 Febrile and bowel complaints of Children. 

The only medical occurrences worthy of being noticed since our last report, are 
a follows: Ist, a curiqus disease of the skin, in which the roots of the hairs were 
tlevated so as to resemble the rough side of a grater, or what is termed goose skin, 
pre Was a cousiderable imperfection in the sense of feeling, owing, perbaps, to the 
— surface, to which objects could be applied, or perhups, to a morbid sensibi- 
~) li the parts, as there appeared to be a small pustule surrounding the root of every 
hair, when viewed with a convex lens. Antimony, mercury, and all the various 
mernal remedies usually preseribed in cutaneous diseases were tried without 
oe good eff ct, and it seems at present to be giving way to topical applications 
se nature: the result shall be given in our next report. — 
sina oe was inoculated with vaccine virus, and on the day following was at- 
aie ~ 1 fe ver, accompanied with sore throat, which ultimately proved to be 
* sou . re Durmg_ its progress there appeared a very small vesicle iw each arm, 

_* the virus was introduced, aud on the sixteenth day from its imtrodaction, 
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both pustules had the appearance that usually characterizes the disease 
eighth day. =.% 
3d. By a late regulation of the University of Edinburgh, the fees of each ¢) 
are raised from three to five guineas, and the fee of graduation, from thittees 1 
twenty-six guineas; this will tend in some degree to promote the reform in the ion 
cal profession, so lately, but ineffectually proposed by Doctor Harrison, of Lincoly. 
shire. The students have had meetings for the purpose of petitioning the Sep a 
Academicus for its repeal, but it is not likely they will be successful, a 


ee 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From December 20, tll January 20. 


While rugged rocks refuse the opening flower, 
Nor even amoss beguiles the tedious hour. SMITH, 


The whole period since the last Report has been so uncommonly severe, apd 
such continual falls of snow have covered the cg§ntry, in the neighbourhood of Bel, 
fast, that our remarks are confined to Zoology alone. 

The immense flocks of Fieldfares (‘Turdus Pilaris) and ‘Redwings (1. Iliacns whieh 
we mentioned in one of our former numbers as having arrived unusually early, have 
ali disappeared; several rare birds have however made their appearance as the 
Golden Plover (Charadrius Pluvialis) Grey Plover (Tringa squaterola) Turnstone 
(Tringa Interpres) Dun Diver (Mergus Castor.) 

On the Sist December a large flock of Wild Swans (Anas Cygnus) were flying to 
the West emitting by times a sound not unmusical, when combined with the noise of 
their wings; but certainly not meriting the high encomiums whieh they have bad 
conferred on them by the ancient poets, every allowance being made for the 
different state of musical composition. To say that this flight of Swans indicated 
the severe snow storm which followed on the 5th of January, a number of ob 
servations would be necessary. 

On the 12th of January some of the White fronted Wild Goose (Anas albifrons) 
shot in the neigbourhood, were in Belfast Market, 

Dec, S1. Amild day. Common Wren singing. 

Jan, 9 Common Wren singing. 

13, Common Wren and Wood-lark singing. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
From December 20, tili January 20, 
eee 2 ee ee = 2 = ~ the languid sun, 
Faint from the west emits his ev’ning ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid, and chill, 
Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of Man THOMSON. 


Such a uniformly severe state of weather is seldom known in this country :few 


so much fel 


days have passed without snow, and on the 5th and 6th of January 
accumulated 


as nothing was like it since February 1799. On the roads it was 
to the depth of 10 or 12 feet, rendering them impassible wo the mail coach 
some days. 
Decm.2Ist.. Thaw apparently commenced, a trifling: showef. 
93." i>. . Clouds beautifully tinged, bard frost. 
23, 24, 2%. * Dark morning, snow showers, 
27, 28, 2 . Dark calm warmish day. 
30, Sl, . Calm wet days. 
Januaryist.. . Cold dark day with a slight shower, 


3, 3, - Sleet showers, mountain tops white. 
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PPR oe e. Small hail falling through the day. 

5, eee ee eee + Stormy night with snow which was driven into great 
wreaths, 

a 5 ea 66 8 5 Thaw with small rain. 

eee ie er Oi erece Pleasant calm clear day. 

7 ar . Rain during the night, pleasant calm day, 

11,12, 15, .. + .. Pleasant dark day. 


14, 15, 16, . . » - « Cold dark days. 
17, . +++ «© + ee « Thawing, clear day. 

18. ...+ee+-.. Pleasant, bright, frosty day. 

18 yee eee ee + Dark day with a trifling fall of snow inthe afternoon, 
1. ..ce-eeeee Pleasant clear day. 

The variations of the Barometer have been uncommonly smatl, on the 7th and 
sh of January it was 28, on the 6th avd 17th at 30, all the rest of the time 
t was at 29. 

The Thermometer has had alsogd@ptle variation; on the 22nd of December in 
the morning it was 29, on the 2 of January 28, on December the 29th and 
sith it was 40, the Slst 41, the vest of the time it varied little above 32, 

The wind was in the Northern points 6 times, Southern 7, Eastern 15, Western once, 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1809. 


On the First, the Moon rises at 47 min. past 6 in the evening, being then very near 
Regulus, the bright star in the Lion; as she mounts the heavens we shall see that 
she has passed the line between the first of Hydra and the first of the Lion; and at 9, 
when she is $9° 27’ from Pollux in the Twins, and 52? 42’ from Spica in the Virgin, 
we may notice her peculiar situation in the eastern hemisphere ; she is east of the line 
between the first of Hydra and the Ist, 3d, and 6th, of the Lion, and the 3d and 4th, 
ofthe Greater Bear. She sets about 8 the next morning. 

Fifth, She rises at 53 min. past 11, being then near Spica in the Virgin and Mars, 
ind forms with them a very pleasing object, during the night. She passes the star 
x about half past 5 in the afternoon—at 9 she is 43° 50 from Antares, and 56° 10’ 
fom Regulus. 

Tenth, She rises at 34 min. past 4 in the morning, and is then a considerable distance 
fom Saturn, which will be observed to be increasing. On this day she passes the 
meridian at 32 min. past 8, A. M, 

Fifteenth, ‘The thin crescent of the Moon may be seen this evening, by any person 
who has a good view of the horizon at W. S. W. in a line almost with Mercury, 
wd the 4 small stars in the Water-pot. The Moon, Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter, 
il appearing in the western hemisphere, will, no doubt, excite much admiratien even 
wthe least attentive observers. She sets at 35 min. past 6, P. M. 7 

Twentieth, She rises at 19 min. past 9, a. M. and passes the meridian at 49 min. past 
‘,%M.she is now at a considerable distance from Venus, She is in a conspicuous 
wuation between the 3 first stars of the Ram, the Pleiades, and Menkar, with the small 
“asin the head of the Whale. Before Mercury sets, it will be delightful to observe 
he groupe formed by him, Jupiter, Venus, the stars in the Ram, the Whale, the Moon, 
the Pleiades, and Aldebaran, near the meridian. 

‘Twenty-fifth, The Moon rises about 1 o'clock, Pp. m. and passes the meridian at 
9 min, past 8, at this time Venus is sufficiently high above the horizon to be seen. 
Under the Moon are the 3d of- the Twins te the west, and the first of the Little 
Dog to the east of the meridian, above her to the east are the 2 first of the Twins, 

_ itis is now near her, but West of the meridian, at 6 she is 44? 19 from Regulus, and 
* 51 from Abdebaran. 

_ Twenty-eighth, She rises at 26 min. past 4. Pp. m. and passes the meridian at 18 min. 
Il, Regulus being above her to the east of the meridian, and Mars and Spica above 
“horizon, south east by east—At 6 she is 59° 14 from Spica, and 74° 25“from 

ran, and at 9 she is 76° 5 from the latter, and 57° 33’ from the former. © 














































80 Celestial Phenomena. [Jan, 


Mercury is an evening Star during the whole of this month, and in the mid le of »; 
so long above the horizon after Sun set, that any person may if the even NGS are ine 
become acquainted with this planet. He is at his greatest elongation on the 17h, 
which day he will not set for nearly an hour and three quarters after His me. 
tion is direct until the 24th, when he is stationary, during the remainder of the mop) be 
is retrograde, 

Venus is an evening Star during this month, and has a direct motion—on the 1s shejs 
distant from Jupiter only 54 deg. but her distanceis continually encreasing, and as she is high 
above the horizon for a considerable time after Sun set, we may have every opportuny ty 

that we could desire, if the evenings are clear, of observing her appearance ai nd motion, 

Mars is visible in the night during this month, on the. Ist he rises about 1] at night, 
and on the 25th abo 10 min. before 10—his motion is direct, through nearly 4 g9.. 
The Moon passes him on the 5th. 

Jupiter is an evening Star, and on the Ist isabout 5° 30 from Venus,—his motion js di. 
rect and as he moves slowly, and Venus advances speedily, the distance between them wil] 
appear every night to be rapidly encreasing; bu Venus retreats from, Mercury ap. 
proaches to him.—The Moon passes him on the 16 

Saturn is a morning Star, being in the meridian on the Ist at 24 min. past 7 and on the 
25th at 55 min. past 5 p. M. his motion is dirett—he is in a sorspicuous situation, to the 
east of the Scorpion, and forming with Antares a pleasing obj ¢t to the early traveller, 

Herschell rises before midnight on the Ist, and passes the meridian ‘on the Ist at 50 
min. past 5 in the morning and on the 22d at 32 min. past 4—On the 13th he is station 
ary so that his motion this month is scarcely perceptible. The Ist Star of the Balance, 

called Zubeneschamali, is a sufficient direction to him, from this Star he is distant about 
24 deg. being to the West of it; the Moon passes him on the morning of the 7th, being 


then very near him. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Lixtia’s Communication has been uninte nttonally delayed, but will appear ™ 
our next,....Secveral others are received and under consideration.....We regra 
thal a disappointment has prevented the review of Mr. Trotier’s Letier on ihe 
f eto from a pea ring in the present number. 
Dr. Neilson’s Irish Grammar has been received and will, as well as Mr. 
Trotter’s book, be noticed m our néxt number. 
ERRATA, . 
5, page 242, line 4, from the bottom, for Stairs read Séares. No. 5, 
p. OS, 1. 25 from the bottom, for t Febrile, &ce. read 21, Same page 1. 23,5 alte: 
ehilbiain, insert the hoth of, and dele them in the following line. Vol 3, 
No. 6, p. 1, col. 2, L 16, from the bottom, for Pyrances, read Pyrenees. P, 
}, 4, for chvires read chousies, 
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